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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 
of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. 

Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy a.:d 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. 

THE REVIEW will seek to give some expression to this truth 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 

Tue Review has been placed in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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BALZAC AND SWEDENBORG. 


Honore DE Batzac was born in Tours, France, May 16, 
1799. This was St. Honoré’s day, and he received that 
name. 

His father was an eccentric man who had been long in 
government employ, and who, expecting to remain always in 
such life, had used his earnings to purchase an annuity and 
the privilege of passing his last days in respectable ease. 
The thought of marriage and a family seems not to have 
entered his head until -he was fifty, when he wedded a rich 
and beautiful young lady. As the annuity was unchange- 
able, and as his bachelor peculiarities could not be modified, 
he was left to lead a somewhat passive life, with his wife as 
the mainstay of the family, and with pet ideas enough to 
occupy his own thoughts. One of these was the preserva- 
tion of his health, about which he was continually talking, 
asserting that he would reach a hundred years by the 
methods of life which he was always urging upon others. 
He also took much interest in reading the Bible and books 
about China, but it does not appear that he wrote anything. 
An attempt that he made to gain money at a time when his 
family was at its most expensive point, turned out disas- 
trously. 

The prudence and intelligence of the mother led her to 
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have much more to do with the education and management 
of the children. She must have been what would be called 
a superior woman, before whom the children stood somewhat 
in awe, while their father had much less of the family gov- 
ernment to administer. The mother is certainly deserving 
of the highest regard for her real friendship to her erratic 
son, but it is not strange that the severe side of her char- 
acter was more manifest at first when she showed her dis- 
approval of his ways. 

Honoré was the second of five children. The first died 
in infancy. Of the two youngest little can be learned, but 
the sister next to him, Laure, was very dear to him; and to 
her we are mainly indebted for the facts of his life, and 
wholly for an account of his boyhood.* 

His sister paints a pleasant childlife. He was, she says, 
“a charming child with joyous temper, smiling lips, great 
brown eyes, high forehead, and a wealth of black hair.” 
He was fond of the fields and seems to have known no pain 
except from the formal daily visit to the mother who in- 
quired closely into his conduct and gave his nurse directions 
as to discipline. 

But at seven a heavy cloud gathered over the child. His 
mother sent him to a monastic seminary which had such 
rules as, that no boy should visit his home, no holidays 
should be given, and no comforts enjoyed ; and in fact there 
was no generosity in anything except tasks and punishments. 

What the effect of such a school must have been upon 
the religious nature of an active lad, we can easily see; but 
Madame de Balzac no doubt acted according to her light in 
shutting up this child of the fields within the gloomy walls 
of the seminary at Vendéme. 

He was there seven years, suffering everything in mind 
and body, and then he was sent home a wreck, unable to 
answer questions; a hopelessly dull boy, they said. The 


* Honoré de Balzac: sa Vie et ses Ocuvres, d@’ aprés sa Correspondence. Par 
Mme. L. Surville. Paris, 1856. New edition, 1878. 
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system, which might have succeeded with a really dull boy, 
had nearly murdered him. Shut up in the cells and cages 
in which he endured punishment for lessons neglected, he 
had dreamed away his time, or had read musty volumes from 
the library, being really athirst for knowledge, but unable to 
acquire it from the stupid masters. At one time, being 
called on to furnish an essay on a subject assigned, he 
offered a treatise on the Will, which was the fruit of much 
thought and labor, but his enraged teacher tore it up with- 
out examination, and punished him for disobedience in not 
writing on the assigned theme. 

When he came home at fourteen, every one accepted the 
seminary estimate, and the neighbors pitied his parents, 
Restored to the fresh air, however, he soon regained strength. 
Afterwards he was for a time in Paris ; and then, at the in- 
stigation of his father, who had been trained as an advocate, 
he read law. When he was twenty-one a favorable oppor- 
tunity was offered by a friend of the father, and the pecu- 
niary condition of the family seemed to make it the duty of 
the son to become a lawyer; but he could not bring himself 
to that. He craved a literary life. It was simply a craving, 
for he had written nothing. The evil reputation brought 
from Vendéme was still about him. But he begged fora 
respite of two years in which to try his hand. The mother 
granted his prayer, provided him with a meagre allowance, 
scarcely sufficient to keep him alive, and placed him ina 
cold garret in Paris. 

Here he worked vigorously, writing on a drama or two, 
following people about in the streets to catch their talk and 
ascertain their moods, and sending hopeful letters to his 
sister. Before the time was out, he was at home again, 
meeting there as in Paris with disapproval of his manu- 
scripts. They were never printed. 

At this discouraging time the plan was formed in his mind 
of becoming a publisher as well as a writer, and thus over- 
coming the difficulty he had met with in getting anything 
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into print. He went back to Paris; some one was foolish 
enough to advance money; a business was set up; but of 
course it soon collapsed. Then Balzac had another bright 
thought: the type foundry had made profits which he had 
failed to gain; he would have a type foundry. One more 
plunge was made, and then his mother was forced to come 
to his aid, and became his principal creditor. At twenty- 
nine he had written nothing that could be approved, and he 
owed one hundred and twenty thousand francs. 

Laden with this burden of debt and disapproval, con- 
demned, as it proved, always to be driven by creditors, he 
went back to the garret to write, as self-confident as ever. 
It is a fact that a literary man may get help from anything 
— bankruptcy, imprisonment, or crime; and perhaps the 
country boy had now gained experience enough to do some 
successful work. 

In her carefully prepared memoir,* which includes parts 
of the sister's narrative also, Miss Wormeley, the translator 
of several of the novels, says :— 


At Vendéme Balzac formed a taste for the things of heaven. His 
theory was: Within are two distinct beings, an inner and an outer. He 
in whom the inner being prevails is an angel. If the lower tendencies 
predominate, the angel in him perishes. If he nourishes the angel with 
the essences that accord with it, the soul rises above matter, and when 
death comes, the angel alone survives, and true life begins. To him 
pure love was the coming together of two angelic natures. He longed 
to meet a woman-angel. 


How far, while a recreant reader of the books in Vendéme, 
he had met with such books as might have inspired these 
thoughts, it is hard to say ; and, considering the unlikelihood 
that such literature would have place in that monastic li- 
brary, and the fact that Madame de Balzac had in her library 
volumes of Swedenborg and the writings of Madame Guyon, 
Saint Theresa, and others, I am inclined to think that we 


*“ Honoré de Balzac.” By Katherine Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1892. 12mo. pp. 370. 
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should place his reading of this sort later, and in the inter- 
vals spent at home. 
Of himself in the day of his early writing, he said: — 


The faculty of observation became intuitive with me. I could enter 
the souls of others, all the while conscious of their bodies. I possessed 
the faculty of living the life of the individual on which I exercised my 
observation, and of substituting myself for him. 


The first work which he did after he reached the desperate 
situation outlined, was the composition of two historical 
stories, both of which were sufficiently successful to encour- 
age him. The first of these was “ Les Chouans ” — irregu- 
lar Brittany soldiers of 1793 —and the other “Catherine 
de Medici.” 

But he did not pursue this line farther. He formed the 
plan of La Comedie Humaine which should represent all 
phases of life, all its decencies and its indecencies, its heights 
and its depths, its nobilities and its rascalities. He told this 
plan in the introduction of “ Pére Goriot.” He wrote fifty 
books on this plan alone. 

From 1827 to 1848 he published ninety-seven works. He 
never had a secretary, and he never had a proof-reader. He 
was fond of describing to the ladies who patronized him his 
mode of life. He went to bed immediately after a light 
dinner and slept till midnight. He then rose and took 
coffee. Sitting down to write in a long robe, he drove his 
pen until noon. Then, after breakfast, he carried his man- 
uscript to the printer, eagerly observing life in many phases 
as he went, and brought away proofs. On these he spent 
the afternoon as follows : The copy was set up as well as the 
difficult writing permitted, and was printed in the middle of 
a large sheet. Balzac would cover this wide margin with 
changes and additions. He then sent it back, and next day 
took a new proof and did likewise, and so on sometimes for 
ten proofs. Considering that his publishers must always 
advance money to him, that he had several works going at 
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once, and was late in furnishing copy, that his handwriting 
was bad, and his manifold corrections and modifications nearly 
illegible, it is no wonder that, to his constant strife with 
creditors, was added a constant quarreling with publishers. 
His atonement for this in his own mind was his abstemious- 
ness and enormous toil, but he forgot to mention much social 
life and continual secret buying of works of art for which 
he had a passion wholly unrestrained, although he must keep 
them concealed lest they should be seized upon. “He de- 
prived himself of the necessaries of life to procure the su- 
perfluities, so needful to him in order to occupy a place in 
the social life he wished to paint,” says Miss Wormeley in 
her kindly way. 

George Sand, who was a valued friend, and has written 
sympathetically of him, put the same truth in this way, — 


He lacked necessaries in the midst of his superfluities, depriving him- 
self of soup and coffee rather than of silver ware and Chinese porce- 
lains. 


It is said that he never carried money nor a watch, but of 
course his friends had them. 

George Moore's * remarks about Balzac are highly eulo- 
gistic, for he goes so far as to say, — 


Balzac’s empire is wider than Shakespeare’s, his subjects are more 
numerous. He peopled his vast empire with a greater number of souls 
than Dickens or Thackeray. He spoke truly when he said, “ The world 
belongs to me, because I understand it.” 


But Moore adds, — 


It has been said that Balzac had not time to live; it might be added 
that he had not time to think, nor to write. 


Balzac, for the sake of an enthusiastic audience about him, 
always coveted the honor of successful play-writing. In 1840 
he submitted a play to a manager, and it was at once ac- 


*«“ Impressions and Opinions.” By George Moore. London: David Nutt, 
1891. 
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cepted. Foreseeing a great demand for seats he bought up 
the whole house for the first night and sold many seats over 
at a great advance. The play failed utterly. Two years 
later he tried again, conducting all the rehearsals, and mak- 
ing daily changes in the manuscript. He demanded of the 
manager the entire profits of the first three nights, and they 
were granted. Tickets could be had only of him. He 
sought to have the nobility present, and no others. The 
first night the house was half empty, and the piece was a 
failure. After his death one of his plays was wholly suc- 
cessful. From the biography which gives these theatrical 
facts,* I take a few of his sayings which may throw their 
light upon his character : — 


The life of an artist should be a succession of splendors. 

Sooner or later, literature, politics, journalism, marriage, or some good 
speculation, will make my fortune. 

Some day, and that day rapidly approaches, we shall both [his pub- 
lisher and he] have made our fortunes; and the sight of our carriages 
meeting in the Bois de Boulogne will make our enemies swoon with 
envy. 

I not only have a great deal to do, but I work twenty-one hours and a 
half daily. 

I have greater faith than ever in my work. You have no idea how 
happy I shall be in a few years. My gains will be enormous. 

The days evaporate in my hands like ice in the sunlight. I do not 
live; I waste away. 

No moralist will deny that the well-bred, yet corrupt, are much more 
agreeable than the strictly exemplary; for, having sins to ransom, they 
are very indulgent to the defects of others. 


“When shall I have a penny for myself? I will certainly 
frame it ; it will be in itself the history of my life,” he wrote, 
forgetting that he had had great sums for himself and was 
simply a spendthrift. In 1838 he built a house, and said, 
“ Forty-five thousand francs to pay for it. The folly is done, 
completed ; don’t talk to me about it. I have got to pay for 


*“ Balzac.” By Edgar Evertson Saltus. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 1884. 
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it, and I am beginning to sit up all night.” “ Poor pen,” he 
said again, “to lift its master to reputation, to enable him to 
pay his debts to all, and then to give him, some day, rest 
upon a mountain — that is its task.” 

An amusing story is told by a friend who received a note 
from Balzac bidding him to meet him next day at a place 
named, The friend did so. Balzac said, “I am trying to 
name a character in a story which I am writing,” and he de- 
scribed it. The friend said, “I cannot help.” Balzac begged 
him to suggest a name which should have just the right 
sound. The friend could only propose that they walk along 
and look for a name on the doors. This they did until the 
friend was weary, and begged to be allowed to go home, but 
he must agree to go a little farther. At last, at the end of 
a street, the novelist danced for joy before the name Marcas. 
“This is just what I want,” he said, “my hero shall have 
Z. Marcas for his name.” 

His stories seem to have come from all sources. He 
wrote one (“ Maitre Cornelius”) to refute the view of Louis 
XI. given by Scott in “Quentin Durward.” “Les Proscrits” 
followed a study of Dante. “Auberge Rouge” — “Red 
Inn ” — was a life story told him. He gained much from an 
interview with Sanson, the executioner of Louis XVI. and 
many others. Another suggestive person was Martin, the 
lion-tamer. The two works about which he says most in his 
letters, are “ Louis Lambert ” and “ Seraphita,” to which spe- 
cial attention will presently be given. 

Balzac’s self-satisfaction, of which his sister thinks that 
too much has been said, cannot be passed over if one would 
give a true idea of him. When writing “Seraphita” he 
wrote to a sympathetic lady : — 

The work has been crushing, terrible. I have made, unmade, remade 
it. It will be the book of souls who love to lose themselves in the spaces 


of the Infinite. There is a chapter, the Path to Heaven, which will give 
me forever all truly pious souls. 


After completing another work he said to another lady: — 
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The labor was frightful. I may now die in peace. I have done a 
great work for my country. To my mind itis better to have written 
this book than to have made laws or won battles. It is the Gospel in 
action. 


Again he wrote :— 


God grant that my fame be not mere reputation, and that reputation 
a fashion, and that fashion fleeting. 


To the lady whom he afterwards married, he wrote in 
1844 :— 
During the present half century four men will have a vast influence 


on the world— Napoleon, Cuvier, O’Connell, and I desire to be the 
fourth. 


About 1843 it was seen that Balzac was unable to labor 
as he had done. He was very corpulent and short-breathed. 
Short in stature, with strong features, a delicate, white skin, 
a high forehead, finely formed hands, he had an excellent 
natural endowment, and he is said to have lived temperately ; 
but his life had been at a white heat. The strain was telling 
on him. 

At the same time, among several ladies on whose friend- 
ship he greatly depended, one became prominent, the wife 
of a Russian nobleman. Not much is told of her, but every- 
thing is favorable. While Balzac had written so flagrantly 
of immoral women that his works were forbidden in Spain 
and Italy, he felt that he cherished a high ideal of woman- 
hood. In one work, which is wholly unsuitable to be trans- 
lated, he attributes all the faults of women to their husbands. 
“To devote myself to the happiness of a woman,” he said 
in 1832, “has been my ceaseless dream, and I suffer because 
I have not realized it; but I cannot conceive of love and 
marriage in poverty.” “Seraphita” was written to describe 
“the destiny of woman ascending from love of self through 
love of others till the end is won.” 

Miss Wormeley says that “he became completely absorbed 
in Madame Hanska in 1843, immediately after the death of 
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her husband. She had children, and was devoted to them. 
Under Russian law the marriage of a lady of rank and 
estate to a foreigner required royal sanction. She did not 
consent to marriage until 1846, but about that time her 
daughter was married, and an arrangement about the prop- 
erty was possible. Madame Hanska was in Paris for a time, 
in 1847, and gave assistance in furnishing a house as their 
future home. The legal difficulties called Balzac to Russia, 
where he remained until the marriage, which took place 
March 14, 1850.” 

But he was already a wreck, the rigor of the Russian cli- 
mate having hastened his decline. The journey to Paris 
was necessarily slow and painful. They came to the exqui- 
sitely furnished house in May. The eighteenth of August, 
1850, he died. At his grave Victor Hugo gave a touching 
address, in which he said, — 

It is not the unknown to him. It is not darkness; it is light. It is 
not the end, but the beginning; not annihilation, but eternity. Such 


coffins proclaim immortality. It is impossible that a great genius in this 
life can be other than a great spirit after death. 


Let me speak in rapid survey of some of the novels before 
taking up “ Louis” and “ Seraphita.” 

“The Country Doctor” is the book which Balzac called 
“The Gospel in action,” and he said that he felt that, in 
writing it, he had done a great work for his country. This 
is high praise indeed. The story begins by describing an 
officer on a short leave of absence riding to a village in 
which every one tells him of the good doctor. He makes 
his way to that person’s house, and requests permission to 
stay some days with him. They visit the sick people to- 
gether, and the maladies are gone into with minuteness. 
Especially, and this was the main purpose of the story, the 
village improvements, made under the doctor’s lead, are de- 
scribed. Balzac, as usual, gives the doctor his own form and 
features. Finally the doctor tells the captain the story of 
his seduction of a young girl, and then the captain gives an 
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account of his own experience of a similar kind, and so they 
become much attached to each other; but about that time, 
before any plot is developed, the doctor dies, leaving the 
captain to go on with the improvements. There is Gospel 
in the doctor’s neighborliness, but it is a remorseful and un- 
peaceful life. 

« Albert Savarus,” which Miss Wormeley says was written 
in a fit of discouragement after the failure of a play in 1842, 
is spoken of by her as “one of the most remarkable of his 
books, and little read.” It certainly has little to recommend 
it, but there is autobiographical writing in it toa marked 
degree. 

Albert is a lawyer, as Balzac had been trained to be, and 
he conducts a review as Balzac did for a time, and he tries 
to obtain an-election to the Deputies, as Balzac tried. More- 
over he is waiting for the death of an old man that he may 
claim the wife, whom he loves, as Balzac was waiting in 
1842. The young Rosalie, who loves the lawyer and learns 
his secret by obtaining the reading of his letters, through a 
wicked servant, is the active creature in the book, and her 
victory in estranging the two, through letters which she 
forges, sends Albert to the life of a monk. The scene is 
laid in the country and there is more of priestcraft than of 
sensuality in it. Balzac gives a minute description of him- 
self in describing the lawyer : — 

A splendid head; black hair mingled with a few white threads, such 
hair as we see in Saint Peter or Saint Paul in our pictures, thick shining 
masses, wiry as a horse’s mane; a throat round and white as a woman’s; 
a magnificent forehead with one furrow down the centre of it, the fur- 
row that grand projects, high thoughts, deep meditations imprint on the 
foreheads of great men; an olive compiexion marbled with red ; a square 
nose, the cheeks somewhat hollow; a sardonic smile, a small chin rather 
too short, cavernous eyes rolling under the arched eyebrows like globes 
of fire; but with it all, a calm air, deep resignation, a voice of penetra- 
ting sweetness. This man is of middle height, neither stout nor thin. 
He has the hands of a prelate. 


“ Pére Goriot ” had been commended to me as having a 
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good quality. It is indeed far superior in plot to the stories 
largely made up of monologue. Here are a dozen characters 
thoroughly described. The young man studying law, who 
has come to Paris from the country and has a small stipend 
and a vast ambition, is of course Balzac himself. The old 
man is a fellow lodger in a squalid place. The student man- 
ages to make his way into society by drawing heavily on his 
family for funds, and by making love to a rich, vulgar woman 
already married. It then turns out that she and a sister, 
also married and also vicious, are daughters of the old man, 
and that he is starving himself to help them out of their 
debts which their own and their lovers’ excesses create. 
The student meets also the usual pale, honest young girl 
who loves him, but is not cared for by him. Balzac always 
introduces her to make more dark the hideous sins of the 
married women, but he always neglects her and joins his 
hero, as here, to a rich, unprincipled woman. The old man 
is more weak than good, for he excuses everything in his 
daughters, is a perfect slave to them, and suffers the ingrat- 
itude which spoiled children always inflict upon their servile 
parents. It is clear that Balzac’s idea of goodness in a pa- 
rent is that he should spend his money at his son’s bidding, 
and ask no questions. It would be difficult to bring together 
a more vile and despicable set of people than Balzac has 
gathered around the table of this unkempt boarding-house, 
and yet the gilded palaces are even more revolting with their 
intrigues and scandals and fiendish cruelties. One cannot 
forget that, after the student has seen the wickedness of it 
all, and has come to feel some affection for the old man, 
whose last hours he watches over, Balzac makes him go off 
to one of these brutal daughters, as if that were the only 
road to what he called “success.” 

“The Magic Skin.” Balzac’s own name for this book was 
Le Peau de Chagrin, and of course he used that word in its 
double sense of disappointment and the peculiar leather 
made from the skin of a wild ass and known as shagreen. 
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Whether or not he had any thought of the meaning of the 
wild ass, or Ishmaelitism, does not appear, but that he had a 
double meaning in the book all admit, and to a New-Church- 
man the suggestion of Ishmael would explain it perfectly. 
It might be, however, that he was only portraying the foibles 
and misfortunes of genius with a good deal of autobiography, 
as was natural in one so self-centred and writing so hastily. 

The change of title to “The Magic Skin” is clearly a 
blunder and shows a disregard for Balzac’s great care in 
selecting titles which is not only disrespectful but likely to 
cause confusion in library shelves, Perhaps, as Mr. Parsons 
appears here with a wearisome “Introduction” of forty 
pages, we have him to thank for spoiling one of Balzac’s 
most ingenious titles. 

There are but three characters in the book, a young man 
and two women. Raphael is first presented as he enters a 
gambling-place in which is the usual company, all of whom 
are carefully described. Raphael is so desperately the vic- 
tim of excesses that even the gamblers pity him. He puts 
a single coin, his last, upon the table and loses it. He goes 
out to drown himself. As he stands on a bridge over the 
Seine, some speak to him, recognizing his purpose. He de- 
termines to wait till midnight. Wandering away among the 
shops, he comes at last to one full of curious old things, and 
we find that Balzac is describing his own collection most 
minutely. Among the objects is the piece of shagreen on 
which is written an Arabic inscription to the effect that he 
who possesses it will have every wish gratified; but that, 
with every exercise of its power, the skin will shrink ; and, 
as it shrinks, the days of the possessor will be lessened. 
After long talk with the old collector, Raphael takes the 
skin as a gift and goes out to fulfil his purpose. 

At once his fortunes change. He meets in the street 
some companions who take him to a great feast, and there, 
in the vilest company, Raphael has his first experience of 


power. 
In the two women, Pauline and the Countess Fedora, we 
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may see Nature and Society. Pauline is the daughter of 
the poor woman who lets Raphael a room. Pauline is small, 
ignorant, innocent, and utterly devoted to Raphael. But his 
mind is bent on Fedora, a handsome, heartless woman of 
wealth who uses every means to attach men to her, only to 
reject them. Raphael divides his time between writing a 
treatise on the Will (autobiography again) and hanging about 
the Countess. He gives little thought to Pauline because 
she is poor. This sort of life, although described in the 
second part of the book, must be thought of as preceding 
the gambling scene and the acquisition of the shagreen. 

In the third part we find Raphael in great wealth. Fe- 
dora no longer sways him. Pauline is forgotten. He is 
living solely for himself — idle, impatient, sensual. The grad- 
ual shrinking of the skin has led him to contemplate only 
means of prolonging his life. But, once he goes to the 
opera, and there he sees Fedora only to hate her, and there 
he meets with Pauline, now rich. This changes everything. 
He seeks her out. She is passionately eager for marriage. 
It takes place. They have a little happiness. But he finds 
his strength declining, and he flees from her to a watering- 
place, and on and on from one resort for health to another 
until he comes back at last to die. His last days are as 
lurid as the others. Brutal passions are his masters to the 
end. He is simply worn out with a frenzied life. It is 
Paris, but it is not life ; it is a young man with the beautiful 
white hands, which Balzac was proud of possessing, but it is 
not manhood. Pauline is a spaniel, and faithful ; Fedora is 
a she-leopard. 

In considering those works of Balzac in which he most 
fully indicates his study of the writings of Swedenborg, it 
may be sufficient to examine three, which have been not 
only translated but furnished with introductions by George 
Frederic Parsons.* 


*«“The Magic Skin.” “Louis Lambert.” “Seraphita.” Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With Introductions. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1889. 12 mos. 
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But first it may be well to observe the sister’s statement 
that, — 


Honoré seized upon the works of Saint Martin, Swedenborg, Antonia 
Bourignon, Madame Guyon, Boehme, and others, over one hundred vol- 
umes in all, and devoured them. He read almost as others glanced, 
yet he assimilated the ideas. He was present at seances and composed 
“ Seraphita ” under the impression of them. But, recalled by the neces- 
sities of life, which did not allow of his writing other books than those 
that pleased the public, he returned, happily, to the Real, and was re- 
moved from metaphysical meditations which might perhaps have misled 
his great intellect, as they have that of others. 


Here we see, not only the sister’s dislike of the brother's 
tendency at one time, but that it was really only a tempo- 
rary phase of his life — one, however, which now attracts the 
most attention. 

Gautier says, in the same way : — 


He absorbed in a short time the voluminous writings of Swedenborg 
belonging to his mother. “Louis Lambert” and “ Seraphita” were the 
only doors he opened into the world invisible. 


In the preface which he prepared for “ Pére Goriot,” Balzac 
speaks of reading — 


The strange books of those mystical writers who drew science into 
their conceptions of the infinite, such as Swedenborg, Saint Martin, and 
others. 


Of “ Louis Lambert,” Balzac wrote : — 


“ Louis Lambert” has cost me such toil! how many books I have 
had to reread in order to write this one! I was worn out with the labor 
of writing it. I sat up so many nights, and so abused the use of coffee 
that I suffered pains in my stomach like cramp. It is perhaps a master- 
piece, but it has cost me dear. 


His sister writes of it :— 


In “ Louis Lambert” my brother felt obliged, in order to bring for- 
ward ideas which were not yet accepted, to put them under the safe 
guard of supposed madness. 
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The English translation is burdened with an Introduction 
by G. F. Parsons, covering one hundred and fifty-five pages! 
The story contains but as many. Mr. Parsons tries to make 
plainer the meaning of Balzac, but few readers will thank 
him for his treatise, and Balzac never needs to be introduced 
in so wearisome and ponderous a manner. 

It is obvious that Louis is Balzac, and that the author 
went back to his childhood and dwelt upon every detail of 
it. This revived his better nature, and thus a cleanlier style 
is imparted, which Balzac thought truly spiritual, but there 
is little here except theorizing about the possibilities of hu- 
man achievement. 

The boy is at Vendéme. Its masters, its pupils, its rooms, 
its meals, its privations, its punishments, are all most graph- 
ically painted. What he was or what he conceives that he 
was, Balzac tells us most graphically and in almost unbroken 
monologue. He tells us of his reading : — 


In three years Louis Lambert had assimilated the substance of all the 
books in his uncle’s library that deserved study. The absorption of 
ideas through reading became in him a curious phenomenon; his eye took 
in seven or eight lines at a glance; his mind caught and appreciated 
their meaning with a swiftness equal to the action of the eye; often one 
word in a sentence was enough to give him the meaning of the whole. 
His memory was amazing. 


As usual, Balzac is admiring his own personality, and we 
need no more of that. 

The boy was early reading Swedenborg. An account is 
given of the two natures in man, and it is given as from 
Swedenborg, and there is frequent mention of him. The 
most noteworthy passage is the following, from a supposed 
letter of Louis when he was twenty-one : — 


I have returned to Swedenborg after vast studies of all religions; 
after convincing myself, by reading all books which patient Germany, 
England, and France have published during the last sixty years, of the 
profound truth of my youthful perceptions of the Bible. Beyond a 
doubt, Swedenborg gathers to him all religions, or rather the young 
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religions of Humanity. Man has never had but one religion. Sweden- 
borg gathered from Magianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christian 
Mysticism that which those four great religions have in common, and 
gave to this united doctrine a synthesis which may well be called mathe- 
matical. Though his books are diffuse and obscure, they hold the ele- 
ments of a vast social conception. His theocracy is sublime; and his 
religion is the only one a superior mind can accept. He alone enables 
man to touch God; he creates a thirst for Him; he rescues the majesty 
of God from the swaddling-clothes in which other human faiths have 
muffled it. 


These and other statements indicate just what Balzac 
knew. He had realized the fact of man as essentially spirit, 
and he had perceived some of the grand deductions made in 
the volume, “ Heaven and Hell,” from the nature of the God 
of heaven. For anything else Balzac seemed not to care. 

The story of Louis is short. He fell in love with an 
honest young woman who revered his high thoughts. His 
passion turned his head on the eve of his marriage. The 
woman took him and watched over him until he died two 
years later. From his lips she took down a few sentences 
which are given at the close of the book. Balzac no doubt 
intended them as seeds of his philosophy. Mr. Parsons 
spends much time upon them, but they would seem to us 
not remarkable ; for instance : — 


Three and seven are the two great spiritual numbers. Motion is in 
one sense number in action. Fanaticism and all other sentiments are 
Living Forces. These forces become in certain beings rivers of Will, 
which gather up and carry away everything. 


Balzac says of these and like remarks : — 


Such are the thoughts to which I have been able, not without great 
difficulty, to give expression within the limits of our understanding. 


Could Balzac have done anything calmly he might have 
made much more of Louis, even if he could see no way of 
getting done with him than by making him insane. 

In his Introduction to “ Seraphita” Mr. Parsons is again 
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at the front with an essay of eighty pages in length, in which 
he shows, as usual, a disposition to enlarge on Balzac’s theme 
and delay the reader in reaching him. With a very few 
words about the book, which he could not well omit, he 
starts off on Reincarnation, not only affirming that Sweden- 
borg taught it, but giving us an extensive survey of fields in 
which his imagination was his only guide. Thus he says 
that “the Talmudists maintained that human souls trans- 
migrated through human bodies alone, and this is Sweden- 
borg’s view also.” Unfortunately for our opinion of Mr. 
Parsons’s learning, Swedenborg never touched the subject, 
and his teaching looks in the opposite direction. Again, 
Mr. Parsons indulges in this strange misrepresentation, after 
speaking of Schopenhauer : — 


Swedenborg, with all his crudities and anthropomorphic fancies, was 
far more logical in his theory of metempsychosis, Reincarnation, ac- 
cording to the Swedish sage, is a process whereby the evolution of the 
higher faculties is made possible. In common with many of the most 
profound and lucid thinkers, he perceived the inadequacy of a single 
lifetime to the work of psychical evolution. 


And so Mr. Parsons goes on, really inventing, without a 
word of quotation, which would be, of course, impossible, 
such reincarnationism as he chose to teach, and putting it 
upon Swedenborg who knew nothing of it. It is not neces- 
sary to expose Mr. Parsons’s crass ignorance of Swedenborg 
and his conceited pretence of philosophical knowledge, for 
every page betrays him. The publishers might have fore- 
seen that nothing could injure Balzac’s reputation so much 
as a crude and patronizing introduction by one writing, 
without poetic fervor or intellectual grasp, a tedious and 
blundering essay. Noone would have been more impatient 
under such treatment than Balzac himself, who knew Swe- 
denborg in a degree at first hand, and who wasted no words 
in such introductions as were in vogue with Sir Walter 
Scott. I do not wish to be unjust to this young essayist 
and New-York newspaper writer, now deceased, who was 
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evidently doing his first literary work in this way and who 
had no experience as an author ; But, for Swedenborg’s sake 
and for Balzac’s sake, and for the sake of all the readers of 
both, Mr. Parsons should have been more conscientious; 
indeed, he should have had the modesty to see that his big 
porch would spoil the symmetry of Balzac’s grandest edifice, 
and that to write on these themes a man needs more equip- 
ment than is furnished by Judge Stallo and E. D. Walker 
and W. R. Alger and the author of “ The Perfect Way” and 
Professor Winchell, who, in their American way, have gone 
about great subjects as well as they could, but rather in the 
spirit of lyceum lecturers than of philosophers. 

It is not an uncommon thing for an older writer to write 
an introduction to the work of a younger author in order to 
assist him by his patronage and to prejudice public opinion 
in his favor; such introductory remarks are brief and to the 
point. But who ever heard before of a writer so famous as 
Balzac being introduced by an utterly unknown person who 
had nothing of the novelist in him, and who merely takes 
the opportunity to come before the public with inopportune 
essays? It may well have seemed to Mr. Parsons that a 
preface of some kind would have been useful, but Balzac 
thought otherwise, and he was probably guided by his criti- 
cal examination of the works of Scott. In any case, if 
American editions must have something of the kind, a tyro 
should not have been employed to do the work for an author 
of a hundred volumes. 

In “Seraphita” Balzac ranges away at once from his 
French scenery and the Swiss lakes, with which he makes 
us so familiar, to the coast of Norway, which he may not 
have seen, although there are frequent breaks in his biog- 
raphy when he might have been making journeys. He gives 
us a minute description of a fiord and the valley leading to 
it. The date is Balzac’s birth-year, and he even writes of 
“about the middle of the month of May.” He was born 
May 16. Seraphitus and Minna are climbing the gorge. 
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They are lovers. Minna is the daughter of a village pastor, 
and she is betrothed to her neighbor Wilfrid. Seraphitus 
is a youth when in company with Minna and a maiden with 
Wilfrid. It is Balzac’s way of presenting a spiritual being 
who has the qualities of man and woman and would appear 
as one to a woman, as the other to a man. Unfortunately 
for the sublimity of this idea, not all the majesty of the 
mountains prevents these people from a commonplace love- 
making and, of course, jealousy. To the wobegone appeals 
of Wilfrid and Minna to Seraphitus and Seraphita to marry 
them, we have the very practical advice: “Wilfrid, marry 
Minna,” and “ Minna, marry Wilfrid.” 

After an interview of Seraphita with Wilfrid, balancing 
that of Minna with Seraphitus, Wilfrid goes to Minna’s 
home, and her father undertakes to explain the strange do- 
ings by relating, as he says, “the whole chronicle of Swe- 
denborg.” But we see already that Balzac will be joining 
together two things which do not agree — his fanciful con- 
ception of angelhood and the rational teachings which are 
utterly at variance with all such fancies. 

Balzac, through the old pastor, then gives the dates of 
Swedenborg’s life; but here at once is a mistake in saying 
that “he learned in youth the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
and also the Oriental languages.” He goes on to say that 
in 1740 Swedenborg fell into a state of absolute silence, 
whereas the “Animal Kingdom” was published in 1744 and 
1745; and all that follows shows the inaccuracy of a man 
writing as rapidly as Balzac always did. Some quotations 
are given which are not quotations at all and must have 
come from some careless biography. One of Balzac’s state- 
ments is a fair specimen : — 


After the year 1745 his disciples never saw him do a single thing 
from any human motive. 


Unfortunately for this remark there were no such disci- 
ples ; moreover, much hard earthly work was done as a legis- 
lator for twenty-five years later. 
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The old pastor pretends to read from the preface of the 
“Apocalypse Revealed,” but what is printed is not in that 
preface, nor could it bein it. “I have read the whole of 
Swedenborg’s works,” said the pastor; “and I say it with 
pride because I have done it, and yet have retained my 
reason.” Would that you had also retained your veracity, 
O oracle! Again the pastor says, “In Manchester alone 
there are seven thousand Swedenborgians,” which illustrates 
what Shakespeare means by a “circumstantial lie.” Finally 
the pastor says :— 


I wish I had the power to explain to you the leading points of the 
doctrine on which Swedenborg founded his church; but I fear such a 
summary, made from recollection, would be necessarily defective. 


It has already proved so defective that one does not won- 
der that Balzac checked his pen here. 

But the pastor goes into a melodramatically sublime ac- 
count of Seraphita,; and how her or his father was a cousin 
to Swedenborg, and how Swedenborg got for this cousin a 
heavenly bride, and how thus the child is a rara avis. 

“At nine years the child began to pray;” this does not 
seem so very remarkable. “When she was nine, her father 
and mother expired together, without pain or visible malady ;” 
that is unusual. She said, “ Carry them away ;”’ that strikes 
one as precocious. “He drank a glass of beer;” this act 
of the pastor in the midst of his highest flight, seems too 
realistic. 

But Balzac does not wholly forget himself. Wilfrid was 
thirty-six; so was Balzac when writing this book. “ Like 
most men who distinguished themselves above their fellows, 
Wilfrid was of medium height ;” so was Balzac. “His 
figure, though broadly developed, was not wanting in sym- 
metry ;” Balzac had a great stomach, but was not aware of 
the result upon his form. “His hair was black, thick, and 
firm ; his eyes had a solar brilliancy ;” certainly your hair 
and eyes, Balzac. Seraphitus-Seraphita gives a long account 
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of his-her thoughts to the pastor, Minna, and Wilfrid ; but it 
is uninteresting to a mind which does not dream, and too 
much of Louis Lambert’s talk is repeated. Seraphitus-Ser- 
aphita foresaw his-her death, but even on his-her death-bed 
he or she preached tediously. After he or she died, Wilfrid 
and Minna married. 

Obstructed by Balzac’s false statements, I have not been 
able to follow the story uncritically. It should have justice. 
It may seem true poetry to those who take it sentimentally, 
but to me it seems to lack the depth of real spirituality. It 
glitters, but it is not gold. An author of much that is inde- 
cent wrote it after cramming for it. If it is his masterpiece, 
as all agree, it is yet far below true art. 

It seems a singular fate which has befallen these two 
great efforts of Balzac to rise into the empyrean. They both 
come before us prefaced by the commonplace of Mr. Parsons 
and followed by short stories which ought to have been kept 
carefully away. After “Louis Lambert” we have a tale 
of a drunken Venetian telling his base life, and a still more 
revolting story of an insane musician who, when he was daily 
brought to a point near helplessness through drink, could 
talk and perform like a genius; and so “ Seraphita” is yoked 
with a story of Flanders and one of Paris which are not fit 
companions to it. Yet this unfortunate mixture marks the 
life of Balzac. He had great abilities, but he was always so 
hurried as not fully to employ them. Ten proofs corrected 
and expanded to the despair of his printers did not remedy 
the faults which came from carelessness and impulsiveness, 
and from a thirst for fame so absorbing that its victim knew 
no peace. It is this haste in part which gives us himself 
over and over again in every book, and which supplies him 
with only two or three women characters who were doubtless 
his own companions, 

Yet we owe one thing to him. He has indicated what 
might be done and will some day be done. Without mysti- 
cism and without hyperbole, the principles of true life in the 
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home and the market will be set forth in romance as they 
have been given in the teachings of the New Church, and 
then we shall have the very small beginning, which has 
already been made by our writers of modest ability, carried 
on to its legitimate ending, and the reading world will see 
eye to eye the qualities of the life of heaven, and young men 
and maidens, old men and children, will praise the Lord, for 
it will be seen that only a true and thorough Christianity can 
teach the ways of a noble life; but —it is almost unneces- 
sary to add — the fundamental requirement will be that the 
author shall have a holy and adequate conception of mar- 
riage, not Balzac’s idea when he said: “I will have two 
children and no more, for two will look well on the front seat 
of a landau;” but that view of the relations of men and 
women which is found in its full form in the doctrine of 
“Marriage Love,” in comparison with which Balzac’s talk 
about love is dust and ashes. He never had a home, he 
never conceived of ‘one sufficiently to put it into a story; 
his nation has no word for home; and that is the reason 
that, while he touched the surface of our faith, he could not 
receive any part of it, and has unintentionally given only a 
caricature. But we may say with Bryant :— 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


THEODORE F, Wricurt. 
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THE END OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 


THERE is no day in the Lord’s life so full of deeply inter- 
esting and significant events as this Friday on which He 
was crucified. Here all four Gospels unite and agree in 
the order of the leading events. After sunset on Thursday 
the Jewish Friday opened. Then, after singing a hymn in 
the upper chamber, the little group betake themselves to the 
Mount of Olives. The leading events which then follow 
are, the scene in the garden of Gethsemane, Judas handing 
Jesus over to the Jews, His being forsaken by His disciples, 
led before Caiaphas the high priest, condemned by the Coun- 
cil, bound and carried away to Pontius Pilate, scourged and 
delivered to the Jews, led by them to Golgotha and crucified. 
The Gospels vary a little in the details, but not in the order 
of narrating these events. And these events represent “the 
destruction of all good and truth by the Jews.” 

The feelings of envy and hatred in the Jews to one who 
was the Lamb of God and innocence itself, increased as the 
Lord ministered to them. The sphere of love in Him flow- 
ing outward into His creatures was the occasion of stirring 
up the passions in opposition to His infinite love. The pas- 
sions were permitted by Him to become active in every one, 
in those who loved Him as well as in those who hated Him. 
Therefore on this last day of His earthly life, when the 
whole pressure of evil, even from those in heaven itself, was 
upon Him, all men gave way to it and denied Him. But 
there was a difference in its ultimate effect upon men. They 
who had a real love for Him, but under the influence of “the 
power of darkness” denied Him, of His mercy came to Him, 
and through sincere repentance received a new measure of 
life from Him. They who from envy hated Him without a 
cause, allowed their love of evil to go forth unrestrained till 
they ultimated their heart’s desire and crucified the Lord. 
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These opposite effects were clearly brought out in the disci- 
ples and the repentant thief on the one hand, and the chief 
priests, rulers, scribes, and the multitude who carried out His 
condemnation, on the other hand. 

It was under the influence of the power of darkness that 
Judas was carried away by the whole spirit of the Jewish na- 
tion and handed over the Lord to them with akiss. The lust 
was for an earthly kingdom and for power and dominion 
therein. This lust takes hold of the affections first. And 
its hold upon the affections of the Lord’s disciples at this 
dark hour is pictured in its concentration in Judas. Judas 
takes on the representation here of all that is evil in those 
who follow the Lord, just as Peter takes on the representa- 
tion of all that is falsein them. Judas is called by the Lord 
as regards the purely human side of his nature, a devil 
(JoHN vi. 70), and Peter likewise a satan (MATT. xvi. 23). 
And it is unnecessary to detail the influence of the power 
of darkness on the other disciples. It is sufficient that it 
should be represented in these two who are the first and the 
last named in the three Gospels where the names of the 
disciples are enumerated (Marr. x. 2, 4: MARK iii. 16, 19: 
LUKE vi. 14, 16). In their cases we see the detailed denial 
of the Lord in soul and spirit. The denial in this hour by 
the others is included in the statement that “they all for- 
sook him and fled.” 

Judas denied his master with a kiss. What more fitting 
expression of the feelings? But what class of feelings ? 
Possibly an affectionate desire to be united to his master 
and to serve under Him in an exalted position in the earthly 
kingdom He must surely now, by the very force of the cir- 
cumstances, be compelled-to establish. Possibly much deeper 
feelings of selfishness, too deep for analysis. They must 
have been deep feelings in any case, for the whole circum- 
stances of the denial are crowded with inexplicable ques- 
tions. Why select this hour to take Him? Why is Judas 
needed to identify Him? “Ye are come out as against a 
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thief, with swords and staves to take me; I sat daily with 
you in the temple, and ye took no hold on me” (MATT. xxvi. 
55). The kiss, however, established as it were an actual 
point of communication between humanity and the divine 
human, and opened the last struggle in the Lord against the 
powers of darkness. 

Then Jesus “knowing all things that should come upon 
him” asked whom they seek. They answer, Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Then “Jesus saith unto them; I am. And Judas 
also, which handed Him over, stood with them. As soon 
then as he had said unto them, I am, they went backward, 
and fell to the ground.” Judas then, as expressly stated, felt 
the effect of this influx of the spirit of the Creator in him, 
and doubtless for a purpose; that it might aid the true re- 
pentance which followed the Lord’s condemnation by the 
Council. For it is added in the Gospel, that after the Lord 
had again received reply that they sought Him, He said, 
“T have told you that I am, if therefore ye seek me, let 
these go their way. That the saying might be fulfilled 
which He spake, Of them which thou gavest me, have I 
lost none.” (JOHN xviii. 4-9.) 

Now when the denial in the heart has taken place, the 
false reasonings begin to assert themselves. Peter draws 
his sword and smites the high priest’s servant, and cuts off 
his right ear. Man, however, is not to be saved by arbitrary 
methods. Therefore the Lord said to Peter, “ Put up again 
thy sword into its place; for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” All who adopt arbitrary plans 
for salvation, and attempt to enforce them irrespective of the 
freedom of others, must perish by them. This reproof to 
Peter, like the above inward reproof to Judas, prepares the 
way to his subsequent repentance. 

And now the Lord is bound and led away first to Annas, 
father-in-law to Caiaphas, and later sent by him to Caiaphas, 
the high priest. Then in the course of the night the San- 
hedrim is brought together at the summons of the high 
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priest, together with the band of false witnesses. Mean- 
while the motley crowd of elders and scribes and men that 
held Jesus mock Him, smite Him, and having blindfolded 
Him, strike Him in the face, and ask, saying, “ Prophesy, 
who is it that smote thee? And many other things blas- 
phemously spake they against him.” 

In the course of this scene, Peter, who has followed afar 
off, presents himself at the door, and in time is admitted 
through the influence of that other disciple, probably John, 
who is known unto the high priest. He is doubtless smit- 
ten with fear, so much so that when interrogated by the 
damsel that kept the door as to being “one of this man’s 
disciples, he saith, Iam not.” Then Peter enters, finds his 
way to the fire, for it is cold, and stands by the servants and 
officers and warms himself. All is cold and dark without 
and within. He has denied his Lord and Master, and is in 
need of artificial heat to warm himself. He tries to find 
comfort and solace from the fire kindled by these officers —a 
fire now fully kindled in the hearts of the Jews and about to 
burst forth into a dreadful conflagration. It is the lust for 
honor and power. Shall he give way to appearances, follow 
those who are now apparently the conquerors and altogether 
deny Him who is apparently about to be killed, and thus dis- 
appoint them all and fail to fulfil His promises to them? 
How can he deny Him whom he has so ardently confessed 
as the Christ, the son of the living God, and to whom he 
has only a few hours since declared, “ Though all be offended 
because of thee, yet will I never be offended. I will lay 
down my life for thy sake” ? (MATT. xxvi. 33: JOHN xiii. 37). 
Yet the forces from without begin to play within. The 
spirit of those around him affects him. They ask him the 
second time and yet the third time if he is not one of 
Jesus’ disciples. The spirit is too strong for him, he gives 
way, and even with curses declares, “I know not the man.” 
« And immediately while he yet spake the cock crew. And 
the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter; and Peter remem- 
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bered the word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, Be- 
fore the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. And he 
went out and wept bitterly.” What a depth of meaning lies 
hidden in these words: “The Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter.” “Turn us again, O Lord God of hosts, cause thy 
face to shine; and we shall be saved.” (Ps. lxxx. 19.) 

And now, according to Luke, at dawn of day when the 
Council had come together, the Lord is put on trial. Mat- 
thew and Mark record the testimony of the false witnesses, 
and lay special stress on that given by the two who said: 
“We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three days I will build another made 
without hands ” (Mark xiv. 58). This is a direct perversion 
of the Lord’s words. At the very beginning of His min- 
istry He declared in the statement, “ Destroy this temple 
and in three days I will raise it up,” the truth that they 
themselves would destroy it. They however entirely per- 
vert this truth. And yet what immediately follows declares 
the fulfilment of the truth. 

The temple proper (aos) represents the Son of God. 
Hence the question by the high priest, as in Matthew and 
Mark, and by all, as in Luke, “ Art thou the Christ, the Son 
of God?” And when the Lord said, “Ye say truth, for I 
am,” then the high priest rent his clothes and said, “ What 
need we any further witnesses? Ye have heard the blas- 
phemy; what think ye? And they all condemned him to 
be guilty of death.” The rending of the clothes and con- 
demning Him to death is the prefigurement of the rending 
of the veil of the temple and the destruction of it by the 
Jews. The condemnation only needs to be carried into the 
act to complete its fulfilment. And now they proceed to 
the destruction of the temple. They bind Jesus and carry 
him away and deliver him to Pilate. 

Then the narrative in the Gospel of Matthew is inter- 
rupted to give an account of the repentance of Judas. Mat- 
thew, moreover, records the denial and repentance of Peter 
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immediately before the account of Judas’s repentance, inter- 
rupting it by the mere mention of the Lord’s being handed 
over to Pilate. And this seems a fitting order. First, the 
overactivity of worldly and selfish feelings leads to a denial 
of the Lord, then the understanding is filled with false 
thoughts altogether in opposition to the teachings of the 
Divine Truth. The understanding is vivified by the con- 
sciousness of higher truths that transcend apparent truths 
and which promise blessings sweeter far than any this world 
can give. Of the Divine Mercy these truths receive new 
life from the Lord, the love for them in the past is revived 
and quickened, and bitter anguish is felt for having ever lost 
sight of them. 

Then the heart is affected by this reaction in the think- 
ing. On perceiving the condemnation of the Son of God 
and His delivery to Pilate for punishment, Judas repairs to 
the temple to do penance. It is the Lord who leads him 
there. There he is before the Lord, for the temple has not 
lost its significance, it has not yet been destroyed. The re- 
pentance of the heart needs more than these words which 
express the great depth of perception of the wrong: “I have 
sinned in that I have handed over innocent [or as many an- 
cient manuscripts have it ‘righteous ’] blood.” It obtains 
the fulness of its expression in the act of casting down the 
pieces of silver in the temple. The thirty pieces of silver, 
the price of the Lord, denote the low estimation of His 
saving power by the Jews, indeed so low that “they did not 
estimate any merit and redemption of the Lord.” Judas 
accepts this estimation when carried away by worldly lust. 
But when the effect of such lust is revealed to him, that it 
leads to the death of the Lord, he repents, utterly rejects 
this estimation before the temple, thus acknowledging that 
salvation is of the Lord alone. The repentance is so deeply 
felt that he goes and hangs himself. It proceeds to the 
point of the extinction of self merit. 

Thus do the denial and repentance of Peter and Judas, 
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the first and last of the disciples, represent the denial and 
repentance of all who follow the Lord. We are by nature 
dominated by the loves of self and the world, and it is only 
of the Lord’s mercy that, through repentance and continu- 
ally turning to Him, we are able to receive of His grace 
and be saved from ourselves. The Gospels open with the 
cry for repentance, and close with examples of repentance 
and of the Lord’s mercy toward the repentant, which are of 
universal application. 

The proceedings of the day now lead us to the considera- 
tion of the states of the unrepentant. The Lord is now 
before Pilate. The Sanhedrim had condemned the Lord, 
but had no power to carry out its sentence of death. To 
the Roman governor it must go to procure this power. And 
what does this imply? The condemnation by the Council 
implies rejection of the Lord in the interiors of the natural 
man. It amounts to the statement: “The Law has no appli- 
cation to the inner purposes of my life.” Hence the per- 
version of the all-comprehensive truth regarding the de- 
struction of the temple proper (aos), and their rejection of 
the Lord as the Son of God. This rejection in the heart 
must find its ultimate in the outward natural man. This in 
the temple is represented by the outer court, the court of 
the Gentiles. Hence He is delivered over to the Gentiles 
to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified, as He Himself 
said. (MATT. xx. 19.) 

In the Sanhedrim the condemnation is easily and quickly 
procured. There is little difficulty in convicting Him there. 
It is easy to deny the application of the commandments of 
the Lord to the inner life. It is a common cry to-day: 
“These Ten Commandments have no reference to the deeper 
evil thoughts and feelings in man, they cover only a very 
limited sphere of life.” Many have thus tried to supersede 
them by others which are more comprehensive. Thus their 
authority in the spirit is easily displaced. 

But their authority as the law of outward conduct is not 
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so easily set aside. They have their direct application to 
murder, adultery, thievery, false witness, and covetousness. 
The application of the Divine Commandments here is so 
evident that it is only with the greatest difficulty that it can 
be evaded. Hence the trouble of procuring His condemna- 
tion by Pilate. Note also in what character the Lord stands 
here before the Gentiles. Not as the Son of God, but as a 
king — the king of the Jews. The accusation is: “We found 
this man perverting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute 
to Cesar, saying that he himself is Christ a King.” The 
perversion of the truth here is no less remarkable than that 
before the Sanhedrim — “ perverting the nation, and forbid- 
ding to give tribute to Casar.” How could they so twist 
His words, “ Render unto Cesar the things that be Czesar’s”’? 
Only through their perverted hearts. This perversion too is 
all-comprehensive in relation to this outward plane of life. 
Czesar or Rome represents obedience to the civil and moral 
law. Their perversion implies the denial of the application 
of this law to their lives. They pervert the truth He taught 
them — that they are not only to obey the commandments 
as the law of their daily conduct before men, but to look also 
to Him as giving them the power to apply them. 

In rejecting Him as their King they deny the authority 
of the letter of the law in its plainest and most obvious 
sense, and pervert it to excuse and condone their own evils 
and selfishness. He makes Himself a King, claiming the 
power they receive from Him to keep the commandments. 
Is this so? This is implied in Pilate’s question in all the 
four Gospels, “ Art thou the King of the Jews?” to which 
Jesus answers, “ Thou sayest.” From Him cometh the law 
itself and the power to observe it. 

But Pilate is unwilling to convict Him immediately and 
does all in his power to avert it. The natural man cannot 
all at once reject the authority of the most evident applica- 
tion of the law. And here the choice of acceptance or re- 
jection is most clearly placed before them. In the prison 
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lies a notable prisoner charged with sedition and murder in 
the city and who is a robber. The question by Pilate: 
“Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas? or Jesus, 
which is called the Christ,” practically represents the situa- 
tion. Obedience to the commandments as the law of God, 
or unrestrained violation of them! Which shall it be? Is 
it possible to give a more vivid representation of the situa- 
tion ? 

The natural man is, however, under the influence of a 
perverted soul entirely given up to self-seeking. This spirit 
persuades the outer man to throw aside every bond and 
wholly unmask itself. “The chief priests and elders per- 
suaded the multitude that they should ask Barabbas and de- 
stroy Jesus.” And when Barabbas is released, when the 
passions are permitted to go forth uncontrolled, “Then 
Pilate therefore took Jesus and scourged him. And the 
soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and put it on his head, 
and they put on him a purple robe, and said, Hail, King of 
the Jews! and they smote him with their hands.” 

There is, however, one slender tie yet to be severed. 
After having carried out their feelings so far as to deck the 
Lord up as their mock king and shamefully entreat Him, 
“Pilate went forth again, and saith unto them; Behold, I 
bring him forth to you, that ye may know that I find no 
fault in him. Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of 
thorns, and the purple robe, and saith unto them, Behold 
the man!” These are the only words that flow forth spon- 
taneously from the Saviour’s lips throughout the whole trial. 
They call attention to The Human now reduced to the low- 
est depths of degradation by cruel and heartless mockery. 
Their hatred to all that is truly human now reaches its climax. 
“When the chief priests and officers saw him, they cried 
out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him.” But Pilate still 
protests that he finds no fault in Him, and desires that they 
themselves should crucify Him, But they answer him: 
“ We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he 
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made himself the Son of God.” Now Pilate is more afraid 
and asks Jesus: “ Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him 
no answer.” To all false accusations or questions for which 
the answer, and that a perverted one, is already in mind, the 
Lord answers by silence. To answer differently from their 
preconceived ideas would but confirm their perversion of 
the truth and increase their condemnation. Silence then is 
the golden answer, effecting the greatest good. They are 
stirred to evil, but to the least passible degree of it. By the 
silence, Pilate is moved to say: “ Speakest thou not unto 
me? Knowest thou not that I have power to release thee, 
and power to crucify thee? Jesus answered him, Thou 
wouldest have no power against me, except it were given 
thee from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath greater sin.” This leads to the severance of the last 
bond in the choice between life and death. At the thought 
of sin and condemnation in breaking the letter of the law, 
great fear takes hold of man for the last time. “ Upon this 
Pilate sought to release him: but the Jews cried out, saying, 
If thou release this man, thou art not Czsar’s friend: every 
one that maketh himself a king speaketh against Czesar.” 
Here Cesar represents the law, moral and civil, without the 
divine. The Lord as the King and Lawgiver is brought into 
contrast with Czesar as the source of human laws without 
respect to the divine authority in them. Shall they acknowl- 
edge the law as the rule of life from the Lord their King, or 
make void the whole law and become each a law unto him- 
self? make the law from self alone divine? This question 
reduces the subject to its ultimate limit. 

Pilate shakes. Then it is said: “He brought Jesus forth, 
and sat down on the judgment seat. . . . And he saith unto 
the Jews, Behold your king !’— your lawgiver who has Him- 
self fulfilled that law. “They, therefore cried out, Away 
with him, away with him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto 
them, Shall I crucify your king? The chief priests answered, 
We have no king but Cesar. Then therefore he delivered 
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him unto them to be crucified” (JoHN xix). “And after that 
they had mocked him, they took the robe off from him, and 
put his own raiment on him ; and led him away to crucify 
him.” (MATT. xxvii. 31.) 

John says that the Lord bore His cross to Golgotha — the 
act significative of His whole past life which was one of self- 
sacrifice. The other three mention one Simon a Cyrenian, 
coming out of the country, on whom they laid the cross, 
that he might bear it after Jesus. This is the indication of 
the establishment of the Church among the Gentiles. It is 
the prefigurement of the faith of the New Dispensation in 
accordance with the Lord’s own words: “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.” (Marr. xvi. 24.) 

On the other hand there is the great crowd that now 
follow Him, but not as disciples. Hence the Lord’s words 
to them: “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me; but 
weep for yourselves and for your children.” We may make 
too much of Christ crucified, and too little of the risen 
Saviour. Then the Lord continues: “For, behold the days 
are coming in the which they shall say, Blessed are the bar- 
ren, and the wombs that never bare, and the paps which never 
gave suck. Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, 
Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us. For if they do 
these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?” 

And now they reach Calvary, the place of a skull, where 
they crucify Him. Speaking of the disintegration and de- 
generation of the Churches, Swedenborg likens them in their 
succession to the parts of the brain :— 


In the inmost are subtile organical forms called the cortical sub- 
stances, from which and by which the operations of the soul proceed; 
to those substances others succeed in order, first the purer coverings, 
then the denser, afterward the common coats called meninges, which are 
terminated in coverings still more common, and at last in the most com- 
mon or general of all, which is the skull. (Arcana Ccelestia, 501.) 


The Church can descend no further. She has reached 
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the ultimates in primaries so to speak ; the lowest things in 
first principles, the outmost of the deepest things in life — 
the word made flesh ; the letter of the Divine Word. Here 
the perversion is carried into life. And “ He was numbered 
with the transgressors.” With Him are crucified two others, 
one on the right hand and the other on the left. These two 
thieves or malefactors represent all humanity. In Matthew 
and Mark they are mentioned as joining the crowd and chief 
priests, scribes, and elders in mocking and reviling Him. 
In this they represent depraved humanity breaking the com- 
mandments and ascribing the merit of salvation to self. In 
the Lord’s sight can no man living be justified. But in 
Luke we have the account of the one who rebuked the other, 
saying: “ Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation. And we indeed justly, for we receive 
the due reward of our deeds ; but this man hath done noth- 
ing amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom.” This is like the re- 
pentance of Peter and Judas now applied to the Church in 
the broadest and most universal sense. It is necessary that 
we should learn to realize that “it is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed, because his compassions fail not” 
(Lam. iii. 22), and that we cannot save ourselves. 

The parting of the Lord’s garments by the soldiers and 
casting lots for them shows the effect of the passions when 
let loose in making the Word of none effect, tearing it to 
pieces, destroying its authority by setting one part against 
another, and using it to excuse evil. On the other hand the 
Lord’s giving the disciple whom He loved to His mother, 
intimates that the Church exists where is charity in act, or 
where are good works. © 

The Lord’s thirsting is the desire for an acknowledgment 
of Him for the good of mankind. They give Him some 
vinegar with hyssop. He is ready to be satisfied in its ex- 
treme even with a most false acknowledgment of the truth 
of life, if only there is some innocence in the heart, some 
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means of purifying that falsity when placed in favorable con- 
ditions to effect it. 

Then darkness covers the face of the earth from the sixth 
to the ninth hour. And about the ninth hour “ Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Ei, Elt, lama sabachthani?” that 
is, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” This 
is the last temptation. It is the type of the temptation of 
the faithful. For “the law of order concerning those who 
are in a state of infestations from falsities, is that they 
should be infested even to despair, and unless they are in- 
fested to despair, the ultimate of the use arising from the 
infestation is wanting” (Arcana Caelestia, 766). We may 
experience this in this world and from it draw a finite idea 
of what is meant by this last temptation of the Lord, but 
what it involved in itself no man can ever know. 

Then “when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” “It is fin- 
ished ; and he bowed his head and gave up his spirit.” “And 
the veil of the temple was rent in twain, from the top to the 
bottom.” 

This is the culmination of the events. The rending of 
the veil is tantamount to the destruction of the whole temple. 
And by whom? By the Jews, as the Lord said. The events 
of the day are but a concentration of the whole history of 
the Church in afew words. The first accusation against the 
Lord reveals the whole attitude of the mind in its opposition 
to the Lord and gives character to all the others. This ac- 
cusation regards the destruction of the temple — the condem- 
nation of the Son of God. The accusation in the outer 
court is that he forbids payment of tribute to Caesar — He 
maketh Himself King, King of the Jews. Their perversion 
of the truth in word, and also, by their rejection of the Lord, 
in deed, involves the complete destruction of the whole tem- 
ple. But with every act leading to this destruction we see 
the unveiling of the Divine Man, and learn more and more 
of the true ideal of manhood from the Lord Himself. True 
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manhood is developed in a self-sacrificing obedience to the 
commandments. From the Lord we receive the strength to 
acquire this and become His friends, “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I command 


” 


you.” (JOHN xv. 13, 14.) 


Louis G. HoeEck. 








THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 


In considering this question, I purpose to confine myself 
to points which may be summarized under two heads: 

First, The present facts with respect to divorce. 

Second, How these facts are to be regarded in the light 
of New-Church teaching. 

For the facts which will be presented I am mainly in- 
debted to the Report on Marriage and Divorce, of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor—the Honorable Car- 
roll D. Wright. Revised Edition, 1889. This is a govern- 
ment publication of nearly eleven hundred pages, available 
to any who will take the trouble to send to Washington for 
it. It represents an amount of painstaking labor that is 
simply marvellous, and in the direction of statistical infor- 
mation it leaves few, if any, questions unanswered, when 
there is material to be had upon which to base an answer. 
Besides giving the statutory regulations governing marriage 
and divorce in each of the United States, it presents with 
very considerable fulness what are termed “sectarian prac- 
tices and customs ” respecting marriage. And, that the po- 
sition of the United States with respect to these subjects 
may be intelligently compared with that of the principal 
countries of Europe, the laws of marriage and divorce in 
those countries are somewhat fully given in an appendix of 
toward a hundred pages. My attention was directed to this 
report by the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL. D., of Auburndale, 
Mass., Corresponding Secretary of the National Divorce Re- 
form League — who has also kindly furnished me with valu- 
able publications of the League. 

In the government report the statistics gathered generally 
cover the twenty years beginning with 1867 and ending with 
1886. During this period there has been an unquestioned 
increase in the relative number of divorces granted in the 
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entire country, and in most of the individual states. For 
example: These statistics show a relative increase in di- 
vorces in the United States, taken as a whole, of 157 per 
cent. While the rate of increase varies greatly in different 
states there are only three which do not have a part in it, 
namely, Maine, Vermont, and Connecticut. In each of these 
states there is a small net decrease. In our own state of 
Massachusetts the increase is nearly 78 per cent. 

Viewing the statistics in another light — although, of ne- 
cessity, for a period of different length —we find that the 
population of the United States increased between the cen- 
sus of 1870 and that of 1880, about 30 per cent., while 
divorces for the same period increased more than 74 per 
cent. The gain in population of Massachusetts for this 
decade was 22 per cent., while the increase in the number of 
divorces was 47 per cent. 

Stating the matter in yet another form, there was, by the 
census of 1870, one divorce granted to every 664 married 
couples, while in 1880 there was one to every 481 married 
couples. In Massachusetts for the first of these decades 
the divorces stood as one to 682 married couples, and in the 
second, one to 566. 

Other points of interest in determining conditions with 
respect to divorce are, that the increase of divorces is gen- 
erally greater in the cities than in the country, as is also the 
decrease of the ratio of married couples to each divorce; 
and that the number of divorces granted is materially less 
than the number sought. On the latter point statistics gath- 
ered from a considerable number of representative localities 
show that but about 68 per cent. of the divorces applied for 
are granted. In Massachusetts, but 50 per cent. of the ap- 
plications made are attended with success. While this shows, 
on the one hand, that the number of divorces reported is 
not a true measure of the amount of desire for separation 
which assumes ultimate form, on the other hand it reveals 
the fact that very considerable care is exercised by the 
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courts in the issue of decrees of divorce. Another point of 
vital interest to the whole subject appears in the causes for 
which divorces are decreed. While the legal discrimination 
of these causes seemingly multiplies them to a large number, 
they may all be classified under five general heads: Adul- 
tery, Cruelty, Desertion, Drunkenness, Neglect to Provide. 
Taking the country as a whole, the ostensible cause of much 
the larger number of divorces is desertion. Next comes 
cruelty ; next, adultery; next, drunkenness ; and last, neg- 
lect to provide. In Massachusetts, however, while deser- 
tion still holds the first place, adultery stands second, 

And here it should be said that the causes legally as- 
signed, are liable to be quite misleading. One obvious rea- 
son is, that if many cases several of the above causes are 
alleged, and the divorce is decreed on a combination of them. 
But the most important misleading feature is found in the 
fact that wherever the law permits divorce for several causes, 
those seeking it are “ quite likely to state the cause which is 
most easily proven, or that which involves the least amount 
of moral turpitude, and which, if proven, will result in the 
least humiliation to all concerned.” The government report 
before us states that this fact has been established by the 
experience of states which, having had but one or two causes, 
have gradually increased the number. In such cases the 
divorces granted for adultety rapidly diminished ; “for, if a 
person seeking divorce can prove adultery, and can also 
prove desertion, or neglect to provide, or habitual drunken- 
ness, or cruel treatment, in a large proportion of cases such 
causes would be set up instead of the graver offence of adul- 
tery.” 

Before I had seen this report a precisely similar statement 
had been made to me by a leading jurist of our own com- 
monwealth, based upon his wide and careful experience and 
observation. And the fact involved has recently received a 
rather notable confirmation in the case of an Episcopal cler- 
gyman near Boston, who, having obtained a decree of divorce 
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on the ground of “desertion,” it being generally understood, 
however, that this was the nominal not the real cause of the 
legal separation, has been suspended from the exercise of 
clerical functions by his Bishop on the occasion of his re- 
marriage, because the canon law was violated through his 
failure to allege adultery in his application for divorce. 

Before leaving the first part of our subject, it may not be 
out of place to quote the government commissioner’s testi- 
mony respecting the influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
in staying the spread of divorce. He says :— 


Large and increasing as the number of divorces in the United States 
is, it is an undeniable fact that were it not for the wide-spread influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church the number would be much greater. 
The loyalty of Catholics to the teachings and doctrines of their Church, 
and the fact that one of the cardinal doctrines of the Church is that 
Christian marriage is a holy sacrament which, when consummated, can be 
dissolved for no cause and in no manner save by death, has unquestion- 
ably served as a barrier to the volume of divorce, which, except among 
the members of that church, is and, during the past twenty years, has 
been assuming ever-increasing proportions throughout the country. 


We pass now to consider the second division of our sub- 
ject: How these facts are to be regarded in the light of the 
New-Church teachings, 

And here we would again call attention to that ameliora- 
ting feature of the statistics cited which comes from a knowl- 
edge of the fact that adultery enters more largely into the 
causes which lead to applications for divorce than would ap- 
pear from the statistics themselves. It is true that when we 
regard this fact as indicating a larger amount of adultery in 
the community than the legal records would make apparent, 
it is only to be deplored. But when we are estimating the 
number of divorces granted for illegitimate and relatively 
‘ trivial causes the same fact becomes an ameliorating one, 
because it very materially reduces that number. Were all 
divorces granted for what is commonly deemed a legitimate 
cause, the divorce question would cease to be a question at 
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all; or rather, it would be lost in the larger question, What 
measures can be taken to diminish the crime of adultery ? 
And just as far as it can be shown that fewer divorces are 
sought on illegitimate grounds, just so far the divorce ques- 
tion, viewed by itself, is minified, although other questions 
involving the moral health of the community may, by the 
same showing, be magnified. 

Coming now directly to the question, in this somewhat 
minified form, and viewing the subject in its positive aspects, 
the teachings of the New Church must lead us to look upon 
all seeking of divorce, except on the ground of adultery, as 
something to be earnestly deprecated and condemned. The 
teachings of the New Church confirm in the most positive 
terms (see, as but a single example, Conjugial Love, n. 468 *) 
the law of the Divine Word respecting the binding nature 
of the marriage relation given in MATT. xix. 9 :— 


Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery; and whoso marrieth her which is 
put away doth commit adultery. 


Moreover the whole trend of those teachings is in the 
direction of regarding the marriage unions of earth as a 
divine means of education and preparation for the marriage 
unions of heaven. If faithfulness in the earthly union does 
not always overcome seeming incompatabilities of tempera- 
ment and disposition, so that these identical unions can be 
perpetuated in the heavenly world, it will certainly be con- 
ducive in preparing each partner of such earthly marriage 
to enter into a happy and lasting union with a suitable com- 
panion further on. Hence the temptations which so often 
assail those joined in earthly marriage to seek separation 
and union with others, should be met and steadily resisted 


*It should be carefully noted that the teaching of this passage is that 
“malicious desertion” and flagrantly unchaste behavior, which would also 
clearly imply a state of adultery, are included in the sole cause of divorce 
with liberty to remarry. 
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as temptations. Were this uniformly done there is ample 
ground for belief that in many instances the desire for sep- 
aration would grow less and, not seldom, would give place to 
a feeling of greater closeness and satisfaction in a union 
which might otherwise have been hopelessly sundered. 

This, it would clearly seem, is the positive attitude which 
the New Church must take and maintain in the light of its 
heavenly teachings respecting marriage and respecting the 
relation of the Divine Providence to all the events of human 
lives. But while the laws of the Divine Providence with 
reference to this important subject appear to be perfectly 
plain and unequivocal, we are not to lose sight of the fact 
that the Divine Providence has its permissions as well as its 
provisions. In dealing with beings whom He has gifted with 
freedom and rationality, the Lord must permit much that is 
not ideal. Not all can be taken into that heaven, the forma- 
tion of which is the end of the divine work of creation, be- 
cause not all will permit the principles of heaven to become 
the ruling principles of their lives. And very few who may 
be led ultimately to receive and adopt those principles can 
be induced to do so immediately and directly. The Lord is 
compelled, through His regard for human freedom — in 
which inheres all the possibilities of human life —to bear 
with men and to take them heavenward, if they will allow 
themselves to be guided in that direction, through very cir- 
cuitous and, often, unpromising ways. It is true on the 
spiritual, as on the natural plane, that the right, or straight, 
line indicates the direct and shortest distance between two 
given points ; yet the spiritual, like the natural highways of 
men have to bend to many obstacles that cannot at once be 
removed; and so these - highways become very far from 
straight. And yet, as we view our lives in the light of the 
divine permissions, we may see that the end always justifies 
the means. Not that “whatever is is right,” but whatever 
is is the best that can be under the circumstances. It lies 
with men to improve the circumstances and thus to “make 
straight the way of the Lord.” 
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All this, in its application to the subject before us, is most 
clearly set forth in that chapter of the Divine Word in which 
the law of orderly divorce is laid down. When the question 
was raised, Why the law, as given through Moses, permitted 
divorce to the dissatisfied husband at the mere option of his 
own will (see DEuT. xxiv. 1), the Lord’s reply was, — 


Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to put 
away your wives, but from the beginning it was not so. 


The permission was necessary to the attainment of the 
best good possible to a very external people. It was the 
bending of true heavenly order to help and, in a measure, to 
control, or, at least, somewhat to ameliorate, manifest dis- 
order. 

And what a striking commentary we have upon the abso- 
lute necessity of some such permission, even at the very 
time the Lord was speaking, in the intuitive, unpremeditated 
response of His disciples when He proclaimed the essential 
nature and perpetuity of the marriage relation as it was in- 
‘tended from the beginning. “If the case of the man be so 
with his wife, it is not good to marry,” they exclaim. Rather 
than accept and maintain the relation in all its original 
purity and integrity they are ready to do away with it 
entirely. And the Lord’s instant reply points directly to 
the divine method of averting this greatest of calamities: 
“ All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it 
is given.” 

It is given, as all genuine divine truth is given, to the 
heavenly minded —to those who are ready to receive and 
set before themselves heavenly principles as the only true 
and admissible principles, and the heavenly life as the ideal 
life. To others, marriage must practically exist upon a some- 
what lower plane. It must have its permissions and its lim- 
itations. Even with these, marriage is the most beneficent 
of institutions, and practically to abolish it to any great por- 
tion of the community, by doing away with these permissions 
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and limitations, would work incalculable harm. For the 
poorest semblance of marriage is better than no marriage 
at all. 

Viewed in this light, we cannot feel that the increase of 
divorce shown above is to be looked upon as an absolute, un- 
alleviated evil. On the contrary we are disposed to regard it 
as, under present conditions, a merciful permission of the 
Divine Providence by means of which greater evils are 
averted. For example, were the laws governing divorce 
materially less flexible, we cannot doubt that, in many in- 
stances, the greater stringency would lead to open adultery. 
It may be asserted that remarriage, after divorce for causes 
other than fornication, is to be regarded as open adultery. 
But, practically speaking, this is not true. The partners to 
such remarriage do not so look upon it. Acting under the 
sanction of the civil law they have none of that sense of 
guilt, except, perhaps, in very rare cases, that would usually 
accompany open adultery. Hence they do not suffer that 
spiritual injury which would ensue from the open violation 
of marriage vows. 

And now as to the immediate and practical outcome of 
this brief study of the subject of Divorce. Its bearing is 
twofold, first, upon our methods of thought, second, upon 
our modes of action, 

Its bearing upon our methods of thinking is found espe- 
cially in the antidote which the views we have sought to 
present furnish against a tendency to draw mere pessimistic 
conclusions from the facts recited in the first part of this 
paper. In the light of these views we can regard the in 
crease of divorce and the opportunity for divorce as evils 
not wholly without mitigation. If, on the one hand, they 
point to some loosening of the mere external bonds which 
have held unwilling souls inflexibly together in the past, on 
the other hand, they may point to a strengthening of the 
dutiful cords which have proved sufficient to keep in union 
those who have been faithful to the truth in the presence of 
a new and alluring temptation. 
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These views bring to our thought, also, an uplifting reve- 
lation of that wise and wonderful love which permits much 
because of the hardness of men’s hearts, but always with 
the end that they be not further hardened and, if it be pos- 
sible, that they be softened and opened to higher concep- 
tions of truth and life than they can at present receive and 
cherish. 

And now as to the bearing of these views upon our 
modes of action. In their light we can enter but cautiously, 
if at all, into popular movements which look to abating 
this evil mainly through restrictive legislation. Discerning 
and discriminating the underlying causes, our chief field of 
action must be found in seeking humbly to cooperate with 
the Divine Providence in patient effort to remove these 
causes, 

In the little examination I have been able to make of the 
inception and progress of the organized divorce movement 
in this country, the history of which covers not quite a score 
of years, one fact has deeply impressed and interested me. 
No sooner had the earnest and intelligent men, through 
whose efforts was formed the National Divorce Reform 
League, actually entered upon their work than they came to 
realize that the divorce question was not merely a question 
of better and more uniform laws, and a diffusion of intelli- 
gence concerning the increase of divorce and respecting the 
various grounds upon which it was sought and granted, but 
one of much deeper import. They were in this way led to 
the study of marriage in its various aspects, and thence to 
discern the family as the primary social unit out of which 
all organization grows and upon which it must rest. 

And the field thus opened would seem to have become 
the chief and, perhaps, most fruitful field of effort which 
this body has entered. In it, excellent work has been 
already done. Dr. Dike’s address delivered before the 
Evangelical Alliance Conference in 1887, at its meeting in 
Washington, on “ Perils to the Family,” and a most care- 
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fully prepared and able report of the Committee on Marriage 
and Divorce of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, treating of “The Church and the Family,” are 
notable illustrations of the kind and quality of this work. 
The following extracts from the recent report of the League 
—which is entitled “A Review of Fifteen Years” — will 
justify the statement made above that those interested in 
this organized Divorce Reform movement are wisely direct- 
ing their chief energies toward the elevation and improve- 
ment of the family. It says :— 


Clearly the work (of our organization) is only fairly begun. The 
family and its incidents enter so deeply into the whole social structure 
that we cannot doubt that far more attention will be given to it in the 
future than in the past; for, as Mr. Bryce has said, “ One may almost 
say that the family is the fundamental and permanent problem of human 
society.” 


And in the appeal made in the same report for counte- 
nance and support in its work, the League speaks of itself 
as “the only society in the country immediately devoted to 
the family.” 

It is certainly gratifying to see an organization which owes 
its existence to the increased commonness of divorce turning 
its chief attention to the amelioration of conditions, which, 
next to the interior evils of human lives, are the fruitful 
cause of the outward evil and danger which it is seeking to 
avert. It is but another helpful illustration of the wise 
working of the permissive Providence of the Lord so plainly 
leading, through the natural outbreak of one evil, to the 
discernment of a deeper sore, toward the removal of which 
human instrumentalities may give immediate and effective 
help. , 

Work of this kind, it is possible for us directly to encour- 
age and support in various ways. It is work that especially 
needs for its greater efficiency the guidance of the strong 
and discriminating light which comes through a humble and 
earnest acceptance of genuine truth. As with full and open 
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acknowledgement of its Divine Source we seek to throw the 
light which streams from the rational truths now revealed to 
us full upon these important problems, we cannot doubt that 
in many instances it will be gratefully recognized and heart- 
ily welcomed. The very fact that it is thus presented in 
practical and directly helpful form will tend to promote a 
reception of it in the most certain and effective way — even 
as the light of life. 


WiLuiAmM H. Mayuew. 
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THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 


IN previous papers* it has been shown that the New 
Church occupies a unique position when treating of the his- 
tory and development of Christianity. In the first place, 
she maintains that, if we intelligently recognize the work- 
ing of Providence in the affairs of men, we shall perceive 
that they are grouped and classified according to the times 
of God’s direct manifestations of Himself, and the fresh rev- 
elations of His truth. At the heart of all His dealings with 
His earthly children must be some central purpose ; and that 
purpose she declares to be the formation of a heaven of an- 
gels, where they will live forever in peace, order, and bless- 
edness. To the accomplishment of this end all the divine 
efforts are directed. With tender regard for the freedom 
of each man, the Lord tries to lead him in such a way that 
he shall most surely attain to eternal happiness, or, in case 
this is impossible through his perversity, provides for him 
the highest conditions which he is willing to accept. In 
order that these results may be effected, it is necessary that 
men should possess some definite knowledge of Him and 
of His wishes with respect to them. Or, what is the same 
thing, He must make Himself known, and reveal to them 
His truth. The effect of such revealing, made as it has 
been from time to time, is the establishment of a new church, 
which, as long as it continues active and efficient, is the 
centre of a wholesome spiritual influence to all mankind. 
That the Church should, in its visible form, include all the 
earth’s inhabitants, is not esseniial. Its distinctive revela- 
tion may be known to but few. Yet even thus it serves its 
purpose. From the few there goes forth an influence which 
consciously or unconsciously affects the many, just as the 
human body is kept alive by the unseen currents which flow 
from the heart. 

* See New-CuurCcH REvIEw for October, 1894; January and April, 1896. 
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The points of contact with God which constitute the be- 
ginnings of churches or dispensations are the grand initial 
periods of history. One such was the advent of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Another was the call of Abraham. Were it 
not for the last-named event, the world would have lost all 
knowledge of its Maker throughout many dark centuries. 
But through the agency of the feeble and obscure nation 
called Israel, not only was that knowledge preserved and 
perpetuated, but the sacred book in which it was recorded, 
was preserved for the use of remotest posterity. The birth 
and life of Jesus Christ likewise inaugurated a change which 
affected the lives of men most deeply, giving them a new 
impulse towards what is highest and holiest, starting them 
afresh on the heavenward journey, and thus marking, by the 
common consent of all who believe in Him, the commence- 
ment of a distinct era. 

But not even that era was to continue forever. Before 
the Lord departed from the bodily sight of His disciples, 
He prophesied that He would come again. That He made 
such a prophecy has not been doubted from the Apostolic 
Age to the present, among those who have borne the Chris- 
tian name. But as to the time and manner of its fulfilment 
there have been many differences of opinion. The view 
held by the New Church on this point is that the Second 
Coming of the Lord was actually accomplished more than a 
hundred years ago, and that when it took place, the first 
dispensation of Christianity came to its end, and a new one 
began. These assertions meet us everywhere throughout 
Swedenborg’s writings ; and, until we clearly understand the 
philosophy of them, they may strike us as startling and, per- 
haps, as improbable. But, like all his other teachings, the 
more closely they are examined, the more reasonable they 
seem; and those who are led to accept them find them 
abundantly corroborated, not only by the evidence of Scrip- 
ture, but by the facts of contemporary history. Let me at- 
tempt briefly to unfold his doctrine on this subject. 
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First, it is a mistake to suppose that the predictions 
concerning the Lord’s Second Advent would ever be fulfilled 
with strict literalness. Not even at the time of His First 
Coming was there a literal fulfilment of prophecy in all par- 
ticulars. If we insist on such fulfilment, we shall be obliged 
to confess that the Jews are correct who affirm that the 
Messiah has not even yet been born. For it was expressly 
foretold that He would sit on David’s throne, redeem Jeru- 
salem, and gather together the outcasts of Israel. When He 
made His appearance, and the true significance of His ad- 
vent began to be understood, then was it first known that 
His kingdom had no earthly metes and bounds, and included 
one nation no more than another, but was exclusively spiritual. 
In the light of this experience all Scripture prophecy re- 
ceived a new interpretation. And is it to be expected that 
the Second Coming will take place, according to human cal- 
culation, in the precise manner indicated by the letter of 
the Gospels and Apocalypse? Are we to suppose that the 
Lord will appear visibly before our eyes of flesh in the va- 
pory exhalations of this planet, or must we look for Him in 
some less material clouds? Is it necessary to believe that 
the natural sun and moon are to be darkened, and the great 
universe of stars to fall from the sky, right in plain sight 
here in this world? And as for the world itself, must we 
take for granted that it will come to a sudden and violent 
end, because certain passages of Scripture, literally construed, 
seem to make declarations of this kind? Or shall we raise 
our thoughts higher, and conclude that the predictions re- 
late to a heavenly, not an earthly, kingdom, and that the 
events depicted are to be viewed spiritually, rather than 
naturally? Instead of the terrible convulsions of nature, why 
should we not think of mental commotions and changes 
which they represent? Instead of the destruction of the 
physical cosmos, why should we not look for the termination 
and consummation of certain spiritual conditions ? 

It is needless for me to say that the latter is the position 
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which the New Church holds. And this brings us to an- 
other point that seems worthy of special mention. Not even 
the literal sense of the New Testament prophecies speaks of 
“the end of the world,” if by world is understood the solid 
globe which we inhabit. But the expression, wherever it is 
used, has reference to a period of time. Swnteleia tou aionos 
is the original Greek; and the only meaning which it can 
possibly bear is “ consummation of the age.” The subject 
treated of is the close of an historic epoch ; and what epoch 
could it be, except that which was commencing at the time 
when the prophecy was made? The first dispensation of 
Christian truth and life was not the final one. In due 
time it would run its course, and be succeeded by another. 
It would perish by slow decay, and its forms of thought 
would be outgrown. This is not saying that the truth was 
never in its possession ; but even as the Jewish conceptions 
of the truth were superseded by Christian ones, so must the 
latter give place to.a new and higher development of Chris- 
tian principles. The Church of the last days is designated 
in the Apocalypse as the New Jerusalem. Its spiritual love- 
liness is painted in symbolic or correspondential language 
by a marvellous description of outward beauty and splendor. 
It is said to come down from God out of heaven to signify 
that it is of divine and heavenly origin, or, in other words, 
that it consists essentially of truth and goodness communi- 
cated from above. Reflection will show that no genuine 
Church can be of any other character, or spring from any 
other source. 

A third point to be considered is that the only manifesta- 
tion of the Lord, which can be of real and lasting service, is 
an internal or spiritual one. That is to say, if He truly 
comes to men, He must be revealed to their minds and 
hearts. It was even so at His first advent. The necessity, 
indeed, existed for His appearing outwardly, and bringing 
His divine perfections down to the lowest plane of finite 
human nature. Yet even then men failed to receive Him, 
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except so far as they were interiorly affected by His pres- 
ence and influence. There were hundreds who looked upon 
Him, to whom He was nothing more than an ordinary man, 
and by whom He was even rejected and despised. In like 
manner His Second Coming could have no other object than 
that of ministering to the spiritual and eternal happiness of 
human beings. It must needs be actuated by His unchang- 
ing purpose of building up a heaven of angels from them. 
In whatever way He could most effectually reach their bet- 
ter natures, and promote their highest welfare, that way 
would He be sure to adopt. To have a clearer understand- 
ing of Him, and to be brought closer to Him in love and 
thought, would be of infinitely more importance than to see 
Him with bodily eyes. Having come once in the flesh, and 
having done all that could be effected by such an advent, 
there can be no need of His coming again in the same man- 
ner. But the record of His life and teachings —the Gospel 
story itself —the Law and the Prophets, which were fulfilled 
by it —in short, the entire volume of the Sacred Scriptures 
— has been greatly obscured. Its meaning has been per- 
verted, its veracity called in question, its authenticity doubted, 
its inspiration denied. In fact, those who claim to be Chris- 
tians are altogether divided and unsettled with respect to it. 
Is not this the point at which the light needs to shine, in 
order that men may be brought back into a new and living 
relationship with their Lord? Suppose that every verse of 
the Bible were to be made clear, or the sure means of its 
interpretation given — suppose that the book were proved 
to be full of divine and infinite meaning from beginning to 
end, and thus to be the Word of God in fact as well as in 
name — suppose that it were shown to be the Lord’s revela- 
tion of Himself as the way, the truth, and the life — would it 
not become the medium of His presence, the strongest of all 
possible bonds of conjunction with Him? There can be no 
doubt about the matter. And this is the way in which the 
New Church affirms that the Lord’s Second Coming has 
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been accomplished. The Scriptures have been laid open by 
the unfolding of the internal or spiritual sense within that 
of the letter —a sense which relates to the things of man’s 
eternal life, and contains also the inner experiences of the 
Lord’s divinely human life on earth. As we look upon the 
Scriptures thus transformed, they are resplendent with His 
glory. As we receive the deeper meaning which they give 
us, it is as if we just began to know Him. It cannot surely 
be difficult to see that, granted such a revelation has been 
made, the Lord by means of it must come again to those 
who love Him and keep His commandments. There is, in- 
deed, no other way in which His coming could be so com- 
plete, if we consider the spiritual relation which He bears 
us, and not merely His outward presence. 

The evidences of this new advent are abundantly given in 
Swedenborg’s writings, where we also find convincing proof 
that there is infinite meaning in the Word of God. The 
proof, furthermore, is amply supported by illustrations. He 
tells us that the revelation of the internal sense was his 
special mission. As time advances, we may hope to see the 
minds of men no longer bound to the bare letter of the 
Scriptures, but expanding to the perception of their deeper 
and broader significance — no longer viewing them merely 
as teachings of an earthly and transitory character, but draw- 
ing from them the truths of eternity. The trend of the 
New Age must be away from what is external and natural 
to what is internal and spiritual. So far as this is the case, 
the Bible will speak a new language, and be even as the 
Lord’s own voice. By the effect which it has upon him, 
man will know that the Second Coming of the Lord has 
taken place. 

But this is not the only token of a great spiritual change. 
On the contrary, there are other signs which, at present, 
are much more plainly apparent. Swedenborg, more than a 
century ago, informed us that these things were to be ex- 
pected. In the spiritual world, which is the world of causes, 
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and which is in constant, though, it may be, unperceived, 
connection with this outer or natural sphere of existence, 
the old dispensation was definitely finished, and a new dis- 
pensation had begun. From that time forward mankind 
would breathe more freely. The power of ancient traditions 
and usages would be gradually weakened. Men would grow 
into the habit of thinking for themselves, and would be hos- 
pitable to new ideas. Their forms of government, their 
ways of life, their science, art, literature and religion, might 
all be expected to undergo a transformation. In short, what- 
ever affects the condition of human life would be changed 
by the new influence which, from the world within, was 
brought to bear upon it. 

Swedenborg does not indulge in particular prophecies, but 
gives us to understand that in his day a new era was com- 
mencing, the results of which would be endless and incalcu- 
lable. And how remarkably his statements have been veri- 
fied! It is evident to the least observant of human beings 
that the age in which we live has, so to speak, broken loose 
from its predecessors, and made a wholly fresh departure. 
No one can seriously question that we are breathing a spir- 
itual and moral atmosphere quite unlike that which prevailed 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. The precise date 
assigned in Swedenborg’s writings for the change is the 
year 1757. At that time the crisis was reached, when the 
old dispensation was fully consummated, and new spiritual 
influences began to work. Less than twenty years later, 
occurred one of the most important and decisive events of 
modern history, namely, the American Revolution, whereby 
these United States were not only freed from their depen- 
dence on Great Britain, but enabled to establish, on a scale 
previously impracticable, a republican form of government. 
How great was the effect thus produced in shaping the dis- 
tinctive character of the New Age, it is impossible to esti- 
mate. Hard upon it followed the revolution in France, 
which, bloody and full of horrors though it was, can be reck- 
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oned only as a grand popular upheaval, affecting society to 
its foundations, and giving birth to countless blessings. Per- 
ished then and thenceforward, not only for France, but for 
many other nations, all belief in the divine right of kings. 
Government, like other functions, must be exercised for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. No privileged classes 
must be permitted to monopolize the opportunities, intended 
for all men, to make use of the physical, intellectual and 
spiritual faculties with which they are endowed. The idea 
of universal education was one of the first fruits of the new 
epoch ; and from its development what marvellous results 
have flowed! Emancipated from priestly surveillance, with 
all the sources of knowledge thrown open to them, their 
minds illumined with new light, their hearts kindled to fresh 
aspirations, what wonderful progress has been made during 
the last hundred years in the various fields of human learn- 
ing, by those whose preferences have led them thither! 
Scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions have been 
almost innumerable. The conditions of human life on the 
earth have been thoroughly revolutionized. By the use of 
steam and electricity distances have been virtually annihi- 
lated, and space and time are no longer obstacles to the trans- 
mission of men’s thoughts. By means of machinery one 
man is able to do the work of fifty. And all these results 
have been brought about within so short a period, and follow 
each other with such rapidity, that we can only hold our 
breath in amazement, and ask, What is coming next? Ina 
very intelligible sense, we find ourselves already living on a 
new earth. Thus, so far as external matters are concerned, 
the Apocalyptic prophecy has been fulfilled, in a manner 
contrary to general expectation, yet surpassing the wildest 
dreams of the most exuberant fancy. 

These changes are so familiar that the recital of them 
might well be deemed superfluous. But the transformation 
does not stop at this point. It is not limited to matters of 
natural and worldly import. Plainly enough to all who have 
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eyes to see and ears to hear, the changes in men’s spiritual 
states are hardly less remarkable than those in their external 
condition. If we consider doctrinal beliefs, we perceive that, 
wherever they have full and free expression, they are greatly 
modified, when judged by the standard of the eighteenth 
century. The ancient forms of belief have not, to any con- 
siderable extent, been openly repudiated in the churches, 
and their influence is still felt in no small degree. But the 
sharp edge of Calvinism has been wondrously blunted. Its 
harsher features are everywhere softened ; and few are those 
in our day to whom such doctrines as predestination, elec- 
tion, and the wrath of God are the source of satisfaction. 
There is a growing tendency to discard the dogma of an 
eternal Trinity of persons, or else to explain it away on the 
ground that it never meant what it was supposed to mean. 
Here in New England freedom of thought has had ample 
scope during the last hundred years. An illustration is af- 
forded by the Unitarian movement which took place early 
in the present century and swept into its current not a few 
of the churches originally established by the Puritan and 
Pilgrim fathers. Applying to this movement the test of 
New-Church principles, we are brought to the conclusion 
that, so far as it was a protest against prevailing Calvinism 
and in favor of religious liberty, it is to be commended; but 
in the degree in which it tends to Arianism and Socinianism 
or the denial of our Lord’s Divinity, it must be condemned 
as unscriptural and unchristian. 

The present condition of: the Christian world, as regards 
doctrinal opinions, may be, without presumption, character- 
ized as chaotic. There is but little clearly-defined belief 
with respect to the nature and personality of God, the 
divinity and inspiration of Scripture, the way of salvation, 
or the life hereafter. The old traditions excite increasing 
disquietude without being laid aside, and new ideas receive 
more and more favor, without being formally accepted. 
Swedenborg, in a volume published in 1758, writes as fol- 
lows :— 
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The state of the world hereafter will be quite similar to what it has 
been heretofore; for the great change which has been effected in the 
spiritual world does not induce any change in the natural world as re- 
gards the outward form; so that the affairs of states, peace, treaties, 
and wars, with all other things which belong to societies of men, in gen- 
eral and in particular, will exist in the future just as they existed in the 
past. . . . But as for the state of the church, this it is which will be dis- 
similar hereafter ; it will be similar indeed in the outward form, but dis- 
similar in the inward. To outward appearance divided churches will 
exist as heretofore, their doctrines will be taught as heretofore; and the 
same religions as now will exist among the Gentiles. But henceforth 
the man of the church will be in a freer state of thinking on matters of 
faith, that is, on spiritual things which relate to heaven, because spiritual 
liberty has been restored to him. (Last Judgment, 73.) 


How truly these words describe the condition of affairs 
with which we are at this day familiar, must be obvious to 
all who hear them. 

As for the state of the Church touching matters of life 
and conduct, though all must confess that it falls far short 
of any approach to ideal perfection, it nevertheless shows no 
inconsiderable improvement, as compared with former con- 
ditions. Dishonesty and fraud, profanity and Sabbath-break- 
ing, are far too frequent. Anger, hatred, envy, lust, avarice, 
deceit, hypocrisy, are enemies which Christian warfare has 
by no means put to silence. But, if appearances do not mis- 
lead us, there is a growing apprehension of the fact that 
these things, practised even in secret, are not compatible 
with salvation and happiness. Papal absolution is no longer 
obtained on the easy terms of the fifteenth century, and the 
insidious doctrine of justification by faith alone has lost some 
of its power. There is an increasing tendency on the part 
of men of various creeds and professions towards mutual 
recognition and fellowship. The Church is beginning to 
cherish and cultivate a broader charity ; and the thoughts 
of not a few are eagerly turning to some future era of uni- 
versal Christian brotherhood. But that millenial period, let 
us again remember, is still a great way off. 
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The history of Christianity, as viewed in the light of New- 
Church teachings, may be briefly summarized as follows: Its 
first epoch, which was that of childlike simplicity and purity, 
continued from the Lord’s advent till the Nicene Council, 
or a little more than three hundred years. Then began its 
corruption and decline. Prosperity engendered worldliness ; 
and the plain Gospel teachings were obscured by human 
theories and inventions. Throughout the Middle Ages the 
disintegrating process went on. The Roman Catholic hier- 
archy arose, with its preposterous claims of spiritual and 
temporal dominion. The times grew darker and darker. 
Then came the Reformation, which, as bringing deliverance 
from priestly bondage, with greater freedom of thought and 
action, was the fount of many blessings; but it did not re- 
store true doctrine to the Church, or lead men back to pure 
and holy life. So far from being a return to primitive Chris- 
tianity, it emphasized the false teachings which sprang into 
existence afterwards, and increased, rather than diminished 
the obstructions in the path of righteousness. So the de- 
cadence continued ; and the real turning of the tide did not 
commence until after the middle of the last century. 

Evidence is not wanting that the years immediately pre- 
ceding that time were the very culmination of spiritual dis- 
ease and corruption. To speak only of England, one writer 
says concerning that period : — 


The cause of practical religion was at a low ebb. Among the higher 
classes, infidelity was the fashion. Bishop Butler, in the preface to the 
“Analogy,” remarks that it had “come to be taken for granted that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious.” Elsewhere, in a charge written 
in 1751, he affirms “the deplorable distinction ” of that age to be “an 
avowed scorn of religion in some and a growing disregard of it in the 
generality.” Dean Swift, who is an example of a class of men, who 
could climb by political influence to very high, if not the highest, stations 
in the Church, published in 1709, an essay entitled, “ Project for the 
Advancement of Religion.” He says that “hardly one in a hundred 
among our people of quality or gentry appears to act by any principle 
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of religion; nor,” he adds, “is the case much better with the vulgar.” 
. » » Walpole and many other prominent leaders in political affairs were 
guilty of an unblushing immorality in private life. Among the lower 
classes, lawlessness and vice prevailed to an alarming extent and with 
little restraint. A fair picture of the morals and manners of the times 
may be seen in the works of Hogarth, who was a close observer of the 
different phases of social life. The growth of the large towns by the 
progress of commerce had been accompanied with no corresponding 
provisions for the religious teaching of the people. There were no new 
churches, and no schools except those founded by Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth. The criminal class were so bold that life and property were 
insecure, and the cruel severity of the laws, with the multitude of exe- 
cutions, had no effect in inspiring them with terror. The clergy, who 
for a long period were estranged from the bishops, were, with not a few 
noble exceptions, ignorant and inert. ‘“ Those who have read some few 
books,” says Bishop Burnet, “ yet never seem to have read the Scrip- 
tures.” (Fisher’s History of the Christian Church, pp. 511, 512.) 


This was the time when, according to Swedenborg, the 
first Christian Church was nearing its end. Immediately 
afterwards the new dispensation took its rise in the manner, 
and with the effects, which have been described. 

It is impossible for any man to foretell future events, or 
declare what the further developments of the Church will 
be. But, knowing, as we do, that new spiritual influences 
have been at work for more than a hundred years, and wit- 
nessing, as we may, their manifold effects, we cannot doubt 
that their operations will continue indefinitely, and lead to 
greater and still greater changes. Whoever is able to see, 
in the revelations made through Swedenborg, a true religious 
philosophy and a complete new system of Christian doctrine, 
must perforce believe that they furnish the substantial basis 
for the faith of the coming Church. At the heart of them 
are the three essential principles of the earliest Christianity 
— belief in the one God made manifest in Jesus Christ, be- 
lief in a life of sincere and humble obedience to Him, and 
belief in the Scriptures as His perfect and infallible revela- 
tion of truth. But in and around these universal principles, 
are now brought to view innumerable particulars, of which 
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the earliest Christians had no knowledge. The trend of 
modern religious thought, so far as it is progressive and re- 
tains its Christian character, is unquestionably towards the 
ground which Swedenborg occupied, when, in 1757, he wrote 
that the New Age foretold in the Gospels and Apocalypse 
was even then beginning. We need not, therefore, be con- 
cerned as to the precise manner in which these prophecies 
will be accomplished. “The Lord is mindful of His own: 
He remembers His children.” The same wonderful Provi- 
dence which we have endeavored to trace through some 
phases of past history, may surely be trusted to watch over 
His people, and to bring to pass His beneficent purposes 
with respect to them, in all coming time. 


JAMES REED. 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF THE UNITY OF TRUTH, 
IN DANTE. 


A pocTor was explaining to an aged man the wonders of 
the Roentgen rays. The listener followed the words with 
an appreciation approaching ecstasy, and when they came to 
an end, he said: “ How is it possible that I — just I — should 
be living now, just now, to know this marvellous thing!” 

A similar feeling must sometimes overwhelm any thinking 
person, who lives in this part of the world during this last 
score of the century’s years. Especially marked is the wel- 
come that is given to all belief and doctrine. No one is de- 
spised for holding and expressing opinions that would once 
have carried him to the stake. We hear of prosecutions for 
heresy, but even if the verdict of guilty is pronounced, the 
accused is not sent to the scaffold, or even rejected of men. 
The statement of his creed is sought, rather, and is given a 
prominence that is sure to win for him many sympathizers. 

Such an age has its dangers as well as its duties and priv- 
ileges, and one great danger is a loose liberality that accepts 
the most contradictory opinions without applying them to 
the touchstone of sound reason, or submitting them to the 
sanction of the life. Communication becomes all Yea, Yea. 
There is no Nay, Nay, and therefore even the Yea loses its 
convincing force. 

There is no need to enumerate the privileges of the liber- 
ality of the time, but certainly a priceless one is the power 
to go back in the right spirit, and if we must say, “How 
dark were some of the ages before us!” to recognize that 
each had as much light as it could bear — and enough to live 
by, even if it failed to do so. 

For truth is always itself. Its unity is perfect. It is 
“what it was wont to be.” Many of the same greater ques- 
tions about it surge through the minds of different times, 
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expressed in different words ; formulated so that the simi- 
larity is not acknowledged ; connected with all sorts of falsi- 
ties, but pondered over, struggled with and answered, if at 
all, according to the tendency and character of the epoch. 

The object of this paper is to share with any one who has 
not had the leisure to find it for himself, the joy of seeing 
some glimpses of this unity of truth in a few cantos of Dante. 
The New Church has a standard, for it has the authority of 
Swedenborg’s formulation.* With reverence, we say, How 
is it possible that we, just we, should be blessed to live when 
these writings have been given, and have begun to permeate 
the world ; the very truth, as much of it as the time is able 
to receive, and Swedenborg was permitted to tell, brought 
down to the low level of each open, sincere, seeking human 
intellect. 

We know that Dante’s theology was that of the scholasti- 
cism of the thirteenth century ; that this scholasticism was 
mainly that of Thomas Aquinas, and that Thomas Aquinas 
drew many of his doctrinal ideas from Albertus Magnus. 
Be that as it may, the farther back we trace it, from so much 
farther back shines the unity of truth we are seeking. We 
see also what to-day calls falsities, and sometimes we see 
Dante’s innate sense of justice trying to tear them away. 
But that is nothing to our purpose now, for our object is to 
gather resemblances and agreements only. 

In the middle of the Purgatorio, the commentators group 
three cantos “together alone” —the sixteenth, the seven- 
teenth, the eighteenth. 

*I had the pleasure and profit of reading, about three years ago, Rev. Mr. 
Sewall’s “ Dante and Swedenborg.” Those who have profited with me, will re- 
member that its aim was very different trom that of this short article. He 
drew in large lines a general resemblance between the three parts of the 
“ Divina Commedia ” and “ Heaven, the World of Spirits, and Hell.” I give 
only a few details, which I do not remember to have seen mentioned any- 
where, and I do it with a different purpose. These suggestive resemblances 
could be multiplied many times, and I believe, not only in Dante, but in much 


of the greatest literature of the world. It has sometimes seemed to me, it 
might be a worthy work for a profoundly learned mind. 
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Dante and Virgil are walking through the circle where 
the sins of anger and sloth are expiated; and Dante with- 
draws his attention from the obscured scene about him to 
beg a solution of some of the problems of life. 

What is the cause, the origin of evil? What is evil? 
What is love? The answers take but a few lines each; the 
drama is scarcely interrupted by them ; but the theologian 
who speaks, is also the poet, and high poesy uses lines few 
and full. If you read them slowly you see that each word 
is heavily freighted with the deepest conclusions of living, 
and of enlightened contemplation, and that the removal of 
one would cause an irreparable gap in the linked meaning. 

It is a strange mixture of child and man, this Dante who 
makes his way through Purgatory at the side of Virgil. He 
is a typical child in his almost uncontrollable curiosity to 
know the why and wherefore of everything about him; a 
trusting child in the implicit confidence he places in all that 
is told him; but he is a man in his knowledge of a sinful 
world, and the stern purgation he suffers even in only pass- 
ing through each circle. 

We meet him now in the late afternoon of his second day 
in Purgatory. How clearly we can see the poets as they 
walk along the terrace-plain that girds the purifying mount! 
The southern ocean, which was to his age a misty realm, is 
far away. There are many centuries between us and him. 
Therefore we have a good perspective, and we can discern, 
as a whole, the conical island mountain rising from the 
sea. The waves beat with a shock against its base, and yet 
there on the shore are the beautiful elastic reeds, for they 
alone can symbolize the purgatorial spirit that yields to the 
shock of the longed-for discipline and rises again. They are 
more than half way up the mountain, but Dante and Virgil 
can make but little progress because of the thick smoke that 
envelops them. This smoke with perfect exactness of cor- 
respondence, is the punishment for the anger which animated 
the surrounding spirits when they were clothed with their 
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bodies and dwelt in the world. They hear voices supplica- 
ting, Agnus Det. 
Dante asks : — 


Are those spirits, Master, that I hear? 


And Virgil responds :— 


Thou apprehendest truly, and they go untying the knot of anger. 


Then a voice is heard demanding : — 


Now who art thou, who cleavest our smoke, and yet speakest of us, 
as if thou didst still divide the time by calends? 


Dante answers (and was ever courtesy more tender than 
that with which he habitually addresses these struggling 
spirits of Purgatory?) :— 


Oh, creature, who dost cleanse thyself, in order to return beautiful 
to Him Who made thee, thou shalt hear marvels if thou follow me. 


The response is : — 


I will follow as far as is permitted me. 


Dante says : — 


Do not conceal from me who thou wast ere death. 


The voice replies : — 


I was a Lombard, and I was called Marco. I knew the world, and 
I loved that worth to which each one now has unbent the bow. 


This is not the first time the attention of Dante has been 
called, even in Purgatory, to the corruption of the world. 
He knows himself how great it is. He has had practical 
experience of the wild divisions, the murderous brawls of 
Florence. He has been exiled, but for a nature like his, 
this is not the worst. He thinks the spiritual head of Chris- 
tendom, the hated Boniface, is unworthy of his holy office ; 
and he knows the temporal head, who should be hardly less 
holy than the Pope, “the Emperor who reigneth evermore,” 
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is derelict to his duty, and does not “bestride the saddle- 
bow ” of “servile Italy.” Impetuous Dante can now hardly 
contain himself. He approaches one of the most mighty 
Why’s that will meet him in his course through Inferno, 
Purgatory, and Heaven. There is evil in the world. Why? 
Does it come from above, or from men? Some commenta- 
tors treat what follows as solving only the problem of fate 
and free-will ; others, of the origin of evil ; but it binds the 
two inextricably together. The simplicity of the conversa- 
tion seems also to limit the influence from above, to that of 
the planets, but the deduction carries it beyond and higher. 
Dante’s words rush forth * : — 
I am bursting 53 
Inly with doubt unless I rid me of it. 


” * * * * * * * * * * 
The world forsooth is utterly deserted 
By every virtue as thou tellest me, 
And with iniquity is big and covered; 60 
But I beseech thee point me out the cause, 
That I may see it and to others show it, 
For one in the heavens, and here below one puts it. 
(Canto xvi.) 


Here is the question, plainly and concisely stated. 

Now because this article wishes to emphasize the real joy 
of seeing for oneself the unity of truth, we stop. We rev- 
erently turn to our standard. We open “ Divine Love and 
Wisdom,” and read in n. 264, the words so familiar to us 
all: — 

The origin of evil lies in the abuse of the faculties which are proper 
to man, and which are called rationality and liberty. 


We turn to “ Divine Providence,” the headings of n. 73, 
82, 96, where it ts written : — 


That a man has reason and free-will, or rationality and liberty; and 
that these two faculties are from the Lord in him. 


* Where the extract is metrical, it is the translation of Longfellow, and in 
other cases, it is mainly his. 
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That a man by these two faculties is reformed and regenerated by the 
Lord ; and that without them he could not be reformed or regenerated. 


That the Lord preserves these two faculties in a man inviolable and 
as sacred in every proceeding of His Divine Providence. 


Marco Lombardo questioned by Dante : — 


A sigh profound, that grief forced into Ai! 
He first sent forth, and then began he: “Brother, 65 
The world is blind, and sooth thou comest from it! 
Ye who are living every cause refer 
Still upward to the heavens, as if all things 
They of necessity moved with themselves. 
If this were so, in you would be destroyed 70 
Free-will, nor any justice would there be 
In having joy for good, or grief for evil. 
The heavens your movements do initiate. 
I say not all; but granting that I say it, 
Light has been given you for good or evil 75 
And free volition; ...” 


(Canto xvi.) 

Well I remember as I read, for the second or third time, 
“Light has been given you,” I tarried on the word, light, 
/ume, with the customary seeking for Dante’s underthought. 
All at once, it was as if the word itself were a burst of radi- 
ance. Lume! That was reason, rationality. And /tbero 
voler! That was free-will, liberty. It was Swedenborg’s 
reason and free-will. Rationality and liberty. What else 
could it be? 

After the thrill of recognition had abated, I cast my eyes 
on Bianchi’s notes at the foot of the page, and there what 
had moved me so, was plainly written, for all the world to 
see. Every Dante scholar knew it long ago. 

But the fate and free-will problem has not yet bound itself 
with that of the origin of evil, and we continue : — 


Light has been given you for good and evil, 75 
And free volition; which if some fatigue 

In the first battles with the heavens it suffers, 

Afterwards conquers all, if well tis nurtured 
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To greater force and to a better nature, 
Though free, ye subject are, and that creates 80 
The mind in you the heavens* have not in charge. 
(Canto xvi.) 
Hence if the present world doth go astray 
In you the cause is, be it sought in you. 
(Canto xvi.) 


Let me repeat the quotation from “ Divine Love and Wis- 
dom” ; — 


The origin of evil lies in the abuse of the faculties which are proper 
to man, and which are called rationality and liberty. 


There is in the last citation from Dante, what seems to 
me a very fine illustration of his power of throwing a great 
thought into a few words.{ It is found in line 80, “ free, ye 
are subject,” /iberi soggiacete. (The “though” is inserted 
by the translator.) Every thinker knows that freedom, in 
the sense of being subject to nothing, does not exist. Free- 
will has but the power of choice what to serve. Freedom 
can be but choice of subjection to the highest. Most of the 
commentators refer the words, “greater force and better 
nature” to God, and leave the grand idea — Free, thou art 
subject to God. A sublime contradiction! And one of the 
sublimest of truths. Swedenborg’s formulation has added 
perfection :— 


To be led by the Lord is freedom. (Arcana Ceelestia, 5660.) 


* Cielo, here standing for the planets, fate, influences from above over which 
man has no power. 


+ In curious contrast with the circumlocutions he often uses for the hour of 
the day. For instance when he tells us, in these words, that it is three hours 
before sunset : — 

As much as ’twixt the close of the third hour 
And dawn of day appeareth of that sphere 
Which aye in fashion of a child is playing (the ecliptic) 
So much it now appeared, towards the night, 
Was of his course remaining to the sun; 
There it was evening, and ’twas midnight here. 
(Canto xv. 1-6.) 
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This is duct a Domino est liberum in Swedenborg’s Latin, 
and if the “led” is exactly rendered, “to lead,” with its beau- 
tiful first definition of “to guide or conduct with the hand,” 
“to go before or first and show the way,” it supplies exactly 
the needed element of gentleness which might lack in the 
rendering, “ to be subject to.” 


In the next group of quotations there will not be found 
the same exact equivalence of statement, but I think the 
tones we hear will blend in a familiar harmony. 

Marco Lombardo is left behind among those touching 
spirits of Purgatory, who, rejoicing in the justice of their 
sufferings, and longing for heaven, are not even willing to 
rise for hundreds of years, until they themselves feel their 
sin is purged away. Dante and Virgil are passing beyond 
the smoky fumes of the circle of anger. They can see the 
rays of the sun, but it is a setting sun. After Dante with 
great weariness has ‘climbed the steps that lead upward, for 
he is weighted by his body, and he is nearing the circle of 
sloth, it is too dark to go further. Since the dusk requires 
a halt, he avails himself of the opportunity to obtain more 
instruction. The question of the origin of evil leads to an- 
other, which we may call, “ What is evil?” By his side is 
Virgil, his beloved master, who is made to symbolize philos- 
ophy, the natural reason — reason unenlightened by revela- 
tion — and to him Dante says : — 


«“ Say, my sweet father, what delinquency 

Is purged here in the circle where we are? 

Although our feet may pause, pause not thy speech.” 
And he to me: “ The love of good, remiss 85 

In what it should have done, is here restored ; 

Here plied again the ill-belated oar ; 
But still more openly to understand, 

Turn unto me thy mind, and then shalt gather 

Some profitable fruit from our delay. go 
Neither Creator nor a creature ever, 

Son,” he began, “ was destitute of love 
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Natural or spiritual; and thou knowest it. 
The natural was ever without error ; 
But err the other may by evil object 95 
Or by too much, or by too little vigour. 
While in the first it well directed is, 
And in the second moderates itself, 
It cannot be the cause of sinful pleasure ; 
But when to ill it turns, and with more care 100 
Or lesser than it ought, runs after good, 
’Gainst the Creator works his own creation. 
Hence thou mayst comprehend that love must be 
The seed within yourselves of every virtue, 
And every act that merits punishment.” 105 
(Canto xvii.) 


It is the last two lines and g1 and 92 that hold our special 
message, although there is so much to be said about the 
others, that it is for the best to say nothing. 

Good and evil both come from love. 

I borrow from Snider’s Commentary a part of the inter- 
esting genealogy he gives of this thought : — 


The general distinction, however, as it is unfolded above, goes back to 
St. Augustine, one of whose pithy sentences runs: “As virtue is orderly 
love, so vice is love not orderly.” The latter is clearly Dante’s “love 
which runs to the good with broken order, ordine corrotto.” 

* + * * * * * . + * * 

The passage quoted above from St. Augustine shows that he too 
traced virtue and sin back to love as their common origin, The thought 
took strong hold of Aquinas, from whom mainly it passed to Dante, 
who pored over it in the many passages of the “ Summa,” of which one 
may here be set down in subtly constructed Latin: Omne agens, quod- 
cunque sit, agit gquamcunque actionem ex aliquoamore. (Every agent, 
whatever it be, performs whatever act from love.) 


Do we not hear the familiar harmony? Even before we 
explicitly quote the words from “True Christian Religion,” 
399° 


6. There are two loves from which as from their very fountains, all 
goods and truths exist; and there are two loves from which all evils and 
falses exist. The two loves from which are all goods and truths, are love 
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to the Lord and love towards the neighbor ; but the two loves from which 
are all evils and falses are the love of self and the love of the world. 


Love or will is the very life of man. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 399.) 


We like to connect the “orderly” in the extract from St. 
Augustine, “ Virtue is orderly love, and vice is love not or- 
derly,” with that word Swedenborg used so much, and with- 
out which we cannot imagine his truth clothed in our speech, 
the word “order.” In the two quotations ,— 


Sin is all that is against Divine Order. (Arcana Coelestia, 5726.) 
The love of self . . . is destructive of heavenly order itself. (/d7d., 
2057.) 


might inhere with added ideas, the sentence of Augustine. 

Could one like Dante rest with such an answer and not 
ask the third question, “What is love?” It is with glad- 
ness one quotes the sweet lines in which he asks it. Dante 
has walked through so many centuries, a form of sternest 
gloom, his very beard singed by the fires of the Inferno, it 
is well to see how lovable he is in Purgatory, and how simply 
and adoringly reverent in Paradise : — 


An end had put unto his questioning, 
The lofty teacher, and attent was looking 
Into my face, if I appeared content; 
And I, whom a new thirst still goaded on, 
Without was mute, and said within, “ Perchance 5 
The too much questioning I make, annoys him.” 
But that true Father who had comprehended 
The timid wish that opened not itself, 
By speaking gave me hardihood to speak. 
Whence I: “My sight is, Master, vivified 10 
So in thy light, that clearly I discern 
What e’er thy speech importeth or describes. 
Therefore I thee entreat, sweet Father dear, 
To teach me love, to which thou dost refer 
Every good action and its contrary.” 15 
(Canto xviii.) 


The answer has no message for us now, although much 
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that follows it could occupy us long. Judge of the purport 
of the direct response from these lines ; — 


Your apprehension from some real thing 
An image draws, and in yourselves displays it, 
So that it makes the soul turn unto it. 

And if, when turned, towards it she incline, 


Love is that inclination ; e¢c. 
(Canto xviii.) 


In Paradise it is different—more and more love, more 
and more light is what the poet, faltering, tries to express ; 
and the love is of another nature from this analysis of the 
schools. For the sake of introducing so grandly impressive 
an example of unity, we overstep the self-imposed limits of 
our three cantos, and take from Canto xxix. of the Paradiso, 
the following which touches on the essence of Divine Love, 
to explain the cause of creation : — 


Not to acquire some good unto himself, 

Which is impossible, but that his splendour 

In its resplendency may say, Sudsisto/ 15 
In his eternity outside of time, 

Outside all other limits, as it pleased him 

Into new Loves the Eternal Love unfolded. 


This is applied only to the creation of angels, but is there 
not more than a glimpse of the creative principle of which 
we learn in “ True Christian Religion,” n. 43, 46; and in 
« Divine Love and Wisdom,” 335 ? — 


The essence of love is to love others out of Itself, to desire to be one 
with them, and to make them happy from itself. 


These properties of the Divine Love were the cause of the creation 
of the universe and . . . they are the cause of its preservation. 


The use which the Lord fulfils to Himself through man, is this, that, 
out of love, He is able to bless, 


SELMA WARE PAINE. 
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LEADING BY TRUTH TO THE GOOD OF LIFE. 


In the work on the “ Divine Providence” we are taught 
the laws in regard to the exercise of the freedom and ration- 
ality of man, and among others we have these laws : — 


It is a law of the Divine Providence that man should act from free- 
dom according to reason. 

That whatever man does from freedom according to reason is appro- 
priated to him as his, and remains. 

That by these two faculties man is reformed and regenerated by the 
Lord, and that without them he could not be reformed and regenerated. 

It is a law of the Divine Providence that man should not be com- 
pelled by external means to thinking and willing, thus to believing and 
loving the things which are of religion. 

That no one is reformed by threats and punishments, because they 
compel. 

That the external cannot compel the internal, but that the internal 
can compel the external. 

That the internal is so averse to compulsion from the external, that it 
turns itself away. 


Under this last proposition we find the following state- 
ment : — 


The reason is because the internal wishes to be in freedom and loves 
freedom; for freedom is of the love or life of man. . . . Wherefore 
when freedom feels itself to be compelled, it draws itself back as if into 
itself, and turns itself away; and looks at compulsion as its enemy; for 
love, which makes man’s life, is exasperated, and causes man to think 
that thus he is not his own, consequently that he does not live for him- 
self. That man’s internal is such, is from the law of the Divine Provi- 
dence of the Lord, that man should act from freedom according to 
reason. From these things it is manifest, that it is injurious to compel 
men to Divine Worship by threats and punishments. But there are 
those who suffer themselves to be compelled to religion, and there are 
those who do not; those who suffer themselves to be compelled to relig- 
ion are many from the papal nations; but this is done with those with 
whom there is nothing internal in worship, but all is external; those 
who do not suffer themselves to be compelled are many from the Eng- 
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lish nation; from this it comes that there is an internal in their wor- 
ship, and that what is external is from the internal. . . . Moreover 
compelled worship shuts in evils, which then lie hid like fires in wood 
under ashes, which continually kindle and spread, until they burst forth 
into a conflagration: but worship not compelled but spontaneous does 
not shut in evils; wherefore they are as fires which immediately burn 
out and are dissipated. From these things it is manifest, that the inter- 
nal is so averse to compulsion, that it turns itself away. (Divine Provi- 
dence, 136.) 

Thus in order that the interior principles of religion may 
be received, and that they may reform and regenerate man, 
they must be implanted in freedom, and man must be /ed 
to act from his reason. There are two faculties implanted 
in every man, namely, the will and the understanding. The 
understanding is the faculty which is receptive of knowledge, 
intelligence, and wisdom; but the will is that faculty which 
is receptive of affection, delight, good, and love. These two 
faculties however may be perverted, and the understanding 
may be formed by falsity instead of truth ; and the will may 
be formed to the reception of evil rather than good. Nat- 
urally man inclines to falsity and evil, and this is his unre- 
generated state and condition. The whole problem of the 
reformation, regeneration, and salvation of mankind is how 
to lead man out of this low condition and introduce him into 
the exalted states of heavenly life. 

We have already seen that the internal of man cannot be 
compelled to receive the things of religion; therefore com- 
pulsion will not reform and regenerate. It will only estab- 
lish an external plane of civil and natural order, But spiritual 
order must be implanted in freedom. Thence civil laws 
may be administered by force and men must be compelled 
to live according to these laws; but spiritual principles ap- 
peal to a higher plane of the mind, which is the very human 
principle itself ; and this plane cannot be compelled. Thence 
the Lord in the heavenly doctrines continually teaches the 
necessity of leading by truth to the good of life. 

In order that man may attain to a genuine good life, which 
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is the Lord’s purpose in creating man, there are two things 
which are essential, namely, truth and good ; truth by which 
his understanding may be formed, and good by which his 
will is built up in a heavenly form. Thence we are taught 
that men must be led by truth to the good of life. There 
are two ways in which the truth may be used, one is to 
compel all to act in conformity with it, and the other to lead 
men to accept it freely and act according to it of their own 
free will. When the truth is used to compel men we have 
only an external conformity, not an internal unity. The ex- 
ternals agree, and there is an appearance of harmony, unity, 
strength, and order; but this is only on the surface ; within, 
in the heart, all the old unregenerate loves rule and rankle, 
and they are only prevented by force and restraints from 
bursting forth into external rebellion and open defiance of 
law and order. Thence it is clear that on the spiritual plane 
compulsion destroys rather than promotes the implantation 
of spiritual life. 

In the heavenly doctrines of the New Church we are 
taught :— 


The Lord leads every one by his affections, and thus bends by a silent 
Providence; for he leads by freedom. When, therefore, man has been 
led to good in freedom, then truths are accepted and implanted. He 
who has been regenerated, if he reflects upon his past life, will then dis- 
cover that he has been led by many things of his thought, and by many 
things of his affection. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4363.) 

Man is thus led through degrees to good. . . . The truths of faith in- 
rooted through the affection of truth are the plane into which the angels 
operate; and therefore those who have not this plane cannot be led by 
the angels; but suffer themselves to be led by hell. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
5893.) 


Thus we see that truth is the means by which the mind 
is elevated into good ; and this is because the understanding 
can be elevated above the will, even into the light of heaven 
in which the angels are. The truth itself possesses this 
power of elevating the understanding. But unless the will 
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is elevated to a like degree, the man falls back into his nat- 
ural unregenerated condition., It is necessary, therefore, 
that by truth man should ascend into the light, and then the 
will should be led to love and cherish the truth and live ac- 
cording to it. As this is done, good from the Lord flows 
into the truth and vivifies it. 

From these principles we may see the rational ground of 
the teaching concerning the ministry of the Church and its 
function : — 

Priests must teach’men the way to heaven, and also lead them; they 
must teach them according to the doctrine of their church; and they 
must lead them to live according to it. The priests who do not lead to 


the good of life, and thus to the Lord are evil shepherds. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 10794.) 


And again we read : — 


Priests must teach the people, and must lead through truths to the 
good of life. (Life, 39.) 


Thus we see that it is the priests’ duty not only to teach, 
but to lead by truth to the good of life, and the practical 
problem before every minister of the Church is how is he 
to lead to the good of life? One suggestion made for our 
consideration is as follows :— 


Still they must not compel any one, since no one can be forced to be- 
lieve contrary to what he thinks in his heart to be true. (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 10798.) 

The truth can be so taught that it will have the appear- 
ance of compulsion in the use of it. Those listening to it, 
if they have any internal in their worship may be thereby 
inclined to resist and oppose the truth, out of a necessity of 
preserving the liberty of their wills. Whereas, if the same 
truth had been presented in a manner to appeal to their 
rational faculty, and to appeal to their higher and better 
affections and nature, they might be delighted and pleased 
with it, and gladly embody it in their lives, Of the nature 
of this leading we read : — 
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With the true Christian whose faith and life is such, his internal .. . 
is turned toward heaven. The Lord leads his will or love, and gives to 
him the affection of good, that is, that he is affected or gladdened from 
good; and he leads his understanding so that he is affected with truth ; 
and as soon as he hears it, he also rejoices, and it is implanted in his 
life, and as much of truth as he learns so much is in him, and by it he 
is led by the Lord, for he who does not know what good and truth are, 
cannot be led by the Lord. Man is led by that which he knows, The 
Lord inflows into that which he knows, and thus leads his affections and 
thoughts. This is meant by being affected with truth on account of 
truth and with good on account of good, and to love truth and good on 
account of life. Not that he should think from this that he will now 
implant that in his life, this would be from the proprium, but the Lord 
leads him through those things which he learns from affection or love. 
(Spiritual Diary, 5796.) 

Hence we may see that the Lord endeavors to stimulate a 
love for the truth and for the good. He stimulates this love, 
arousing the affections, and then man does freely whatever 
the truth teaches, yea he is eager and desirous of doing it ; 
and then what he does flows spontaneously from the heart. 
This is the state of mind which is represented by the Lord’s 
teaching: “Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and ye 
shall find.” In these words the Lord is teaching His dis- 
ciples the lesson of successful evangelization. The ship rep- 
resents the doctrine of the Church, and to fish signifies to 
teach. The left side represents the truth of doctrine and 
the right side represents good ; and the Lord in these words 
teaches that we should both teach from the good of charity, 
and teach the good of charity ; and when the disciples obeyed 
this command, it is said they were not able to draw it for 
the multitude of fishes; by which is signified that the gen- 
tiles were converted to the Church. 

In the passage from the “ Diary ” already quoted it is said 
that “the Lord leads man through those things which he 
learns from affection or love.” Thence we may see that, in 
the work of the ministry, it is essential that we lead the 
people to take an active interest or delight in the truth, to 
learn it from affection or love, and this cannot be done suc- 
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cessfully unless we ourselves are interested in it, and espe- 
cially love the truth for its own sake, and because it is the 
means of attaining the good of life. 

“ Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and ye shall 
find,” means both to teach the good of charity, and to teach 
from the good of charity. Thus the teacher must both be 
in charity and he must teach charity; but this can only be 
done through the truth as a means. As an aid to the de- 
velopment of the true ministerial function in ourselves we 
should study and apply the interior things involved in the 
Word where it treats of the formation of the tabernacle, the 
establishment of the priesthood of Aaron, his garments, and 
the sacrifices and functions of the priestly office, that we 
may receive more and more from the Lord of these living 
truths, feelings, and affections, that will enable us to lead by 
truth to the good of life, and which will enable us to con- 
vince through the rational faculty, and lead the rationality 
of others to favor and accept the truth from a principle of 
delight. 

This principle of leading by truth to the good of life in- 
volves the necessity of entering personally in our very affec- 
tions, loves, and lives into that love for the human race 
which actuated the Lord when He came to seek and to save 
mankind. To be true ministers of His Word we must in- 
corporate the principles of the Word into the very form of 
our minds; our thoughts and ideas must be from the truth 
itself, and this must not be taught and communicated in an 
Ishmaelitish spirit, with the desire of crushing and condemn- 
ing all who oppose, but with a loving desire of leading men 
out of error into truth; of gently leading through a clear 
and kindly presentation to the rational faculty, by which the 
truth itself, seen rationally, will gently affect the will with 
delight, and thus favorably impress the mind of the hearer, 
and lead it spontaneously to cherish and obey it freely. 
Thus we should teach and lead according to the principle 
expressed in the Psalm : — 
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The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want; He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures, He leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth 
my soul, He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for His name’s 
sake. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies. Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; and 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


JouN WHITEHEAD. 
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A DOCUMENT OF 1741. 


In the Review for April, 1896, under the heading, “A Signifi- 
cant Document of 1729,” the Rev. Philip B. Cabell calls atten- 
tion to a pamphlet, entitled “The Trinity in Unity,” first pub- 
lished in the year named, and setting forth the doctrine that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the true God. The pamphlet itself follows 
in full, and shows a remarkable resemblance to the teaching 
which Swedenborg, with far greater clearness and precision, enun- 
ciated twenty years later. Our friend, Mr. Henry Higham, of 
London, has now brought to our notice another pamphlet of like 
import, bearing the date 1741. As it is, however, the third edi- 
tion, there is every reason to believe that it first saw the light at 
about the same date as the one which has been referred to. 

Our readers will have noticed that the former of these two 
treatises was wholly addressed to the rational faculty of its readers. 
Scarcely a quotation from the Bible was given, but the absurdity 
of three persons in one God, and the reasonableness of “one 
God with three titles ” were cogently stated. The pamphlet be- 
fore us, on the contrary, is entirely Scriptural, as appears at once 
from the title-page. 

We make no apology for printing this document entire, with 
its preface. Not only will it be of interest to many readers, but 
it is worthy of permanent preservation. We regard it as a mani- 
fest sign that in the last years of the first Christian dispensation, 
there were those who looked earnestly forward to the day of the 
Lord’s Second Coming, by the clearer revelation of Himself. 

The contents of the pamphlet, as well as the title-page, are re- 
produced, as nearly as possible, in the form of the original, in- 
cluding the italics, capital letters, and spelling. 
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Some PLAIN and SHORT 


ARGUMENTS 


FROM 


SCRIPTURE 


PROVING THE 


Lord JESUS CHRIST 


TO BE 


The Supreme Gop, or One and the same Gop with the 
Father, notwithstanding his acknowledged [nferior- 
ity to the Father, with respect to his Human Na- 
ture and Meditatorship. 





John v. 39. Search the Scriptures, for in them Ye think 
Ye have Eternal Life, and they are they which 
Testify of me. 





The Turrp EDITION. 





LONDON: 


Printed for RICHARD HeEtt, at the Bible and Crown 
in the Poultry. 


MDCCXLI. 


(Price Two Pence, or 12s. a Hundred.) 


PREFACE. 


THE following Arguments are designed for the Use of 
honest plain Christians, who have not Time to read large Dis- 
courses, nor, it may be, Capacity to judge of nice Disputes ; 
but being willing to found their Faith on their Biw_es, may 
perhaps be glad of such an Help as is here offer'd them. 

Many more Arguments to this same Purpose might be col- 
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lected from the Holy Scriptures: But All the Collector in- 
tended at present, was to suggest Some, and particularly Such 
as were most apt to be express’d in few Words, and easiest to 
be understood. 

The Texts referr'd to are not set down at length, that by 
this Means, the Whole being brought into less Compass, it 
might be cheaper to the Poor. Nor is it any Disadvantage, 
that hereby Those, who shall see fit to peruse this Collection, 
will be obliged to turn to the Texts that are cited, and examine 
"em themselves ; for in so doing they will see with their own 
Eyes, and be at the greater Liberty every One to judge for 
Himself. And, if they please, may write out what they find 
to be most convincing for their own Use. 

The short Time and Pains this may cost them will be abun- 
dantly compensated by the Satisfaction and Pleasure ('tis hoped) 
they will have in observing, how those Places of Scripture that 
are unquestionably to be understood of the Supreme Gon, that 
One Gop, whom alone the People of Israel were to worship 
and serve and no Other, are as evidently to be understood of 
our Blessed Saviour, and that He is that very Gov spoken of 
in those places. 

And in case it shall thus appear to unprejudiced Persons and 
impartial Inqutrers, that the Doctrine of the Supreme Deity 
of the Lord Jesus Curist, ts warranted by the Word of Gov; 
tis presum'd they will not suffer themselves to be wheedled, or 
laughed, or banter'd, out of the Belief of it. 

And as for any who dislike the following Arguments, they 
are desired to take Notice, that an insolent Air, a disdainful 
Refiection, a fine Witticism, a critical Evasion, or a popular 
Harangue, will not pass for an Answer to them. 

One Thing more ts to be advertised, viz. That upon Sup- 
position, One or more of the following Arguments should prove 
inconclusive, (which the Collector professeth He is not sensible 
of) yet if any of them, or but One of them be Good, the Point 
is gained. The Supreme Deity of our Lord Jesus Curist és 
proved, and ought to be accordingly acknowledged. 

The Lord give us Understanding in all Things. 
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SOME PLAIN AND SHORT SCRIPTURE-ARGU- 
MENTS, PROVING THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
TO BE THE SUPREME GOD, &c. 


Argument 1. He by whom, and for whom All Things were 
created, is the Supreme Gop, Gen. i. 1. Hebd. iii. 4. Pro. xvi. 4. 

All Things are created by the Lord Jesus Christ and for Him, 
John i. 3. Col. i. 16. 

Therefore the Lord Jesus Christ is Supreme Gop. 


Arg. 2. He to whom belongs that peculiar Name of the 
One true God JEHOVAH, is Supreme Gop, NVehem. ix.6. Psal. 
Ixxxiii. 18. 


That peculiar Name of the One true Gop JEHovan, belongs 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, Jer. xxiii. 5,6. JEHOVAH 7zidkenu, 
The Lord our Righteousness, 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 3. He who hath made Himself known by the Name 
I Am, is Supreme Gop, Exodus iii. 14. 

The Lord Jesus Christ hath made Himself known by the 
Name I Am, John viii. 58. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 4. He whose Spisit did strive with Sinners in Noah's 
Time, is Supreme Gop, Gen. vi. 3. 

It was the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ which did strive 
with Sinners in Noah's Time, 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 5. He whose Spirit inspired the Prophets, in Old 
Testament Times, is Supreme Gop, 2 Zim. iii. 16. 2 Pet. i. 
20, 21. 

The Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ inspired the Prophets 
in Old Testament Times, 1 Pez¢. i. 10, 11. 

Therefore, &c. 
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Arg.6. He whom the Israelites tempted in the Wilderness, 
is Supreme Gop, Psad. Ixxviii. 56. 

The Lord Jesus Christ was He whom the Israelites tempted 
in the Wilderness, 1 Cor. x. 9. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg.7. He who ts as really the Proprietor of all Things, 
as Gop the Father Himself is, is Supreme Gon, 1 Chron. 
XXix. II, 12. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is as really the Proprietor of All 
Things, as Gop the Father Himself is. John xvi. 15. John 
xvii. 10. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 8. He who ts described in the Holy Scriptures as 
the first and the Last, is Supreme Gon, /sa. xli. 4. Isa. xliv. 6. 

The Lord Jesus Christ zs described in the Holy Scriptures 
as the first and the Last, Rev.i. 11,17. Rev. ii. 8. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg.9. He who was foretold in the Holy Scriptures, Zo 
bea Stone of Stumbling and Rock of Offence, is Supreme 
Gop, /sa. viii. 13, 14. 

The Lord Jesus Christ was foretold in the Holy Scriptures 
to be this Stone of Stumbling and Rock of Offence, Rom. ix. 
oz, 33. 1 Pet. 7, &. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 10. He whowas foretold to come with Vengeance and 
a Recompence, that the Eyes of the Blind might be open’d, 
and the Ears of the Deaf be unstopped, and the Lame might 
walk, &c. is Supreme Gop, /sa. xxxv. 3, 4, 5. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is He, who was thus foretold, Jat. 
Wi. Sy 4s 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 1t. He whose Oath is mention’d, Isa. xlv. 23, is 
Supreme Gop. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is He whose Oath is there mentioned, 
Rom. xiv. 10, 11, 12. Pid. ii, 10. 

Therefore, &c. 
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Arg. 12. The extraordinary Effusion of the Spirit, men- 
tioned Joe/ ii. 27, 28, was to be from the Supreme Gop, 
This extraordinary Effusion of the Spirit was from the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Acts ii. 16, &c. compared with Verse 33. 
Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 13. He who zs One Gov with the Father in Power, 
Honour, and Glory, is Supreme Gon, Psa. Ixii. 11. Zsa. xii. 
8. 1 Zim. i. 17. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is One with Gop the Father, in 
Power, Honour, and Glory, John x. 28, 29, 30. Revel. v. 12, 
13. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 14. He whose Glory Isaiah saw, Isa. vi. from the Be- 
ginning to Verse 11, is Supreme Gop. 

This was the Glory of the Lord Jesus Christ which /saiah 
saw, John xii. 39, 40, 41. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 15. The Lord spoken of in Jsa. xl. 3, 5, is Supreme 
Gop. 

It ts the Lord Jesus Christ who is there spoken of, to whom 
and his Forerunner John the Baptist, that Prophecy refers, 
Mat. iii. 3. Mark 1, 2, 3. Luke iti. 4, 5, 6. John i. 23. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 16. That Gop whose Throne is for ever and ever, is 
Supreme Gop, Psad. xciii. 2. 

The Lord Jesus’ Christ is that Gop whose Throne is for 
ever and ever, Psal. xlv. 6. Heb. i. 8, 10, 11, 12. 

Therefore, &c. 


N. B. Christ’s Mediatorial Throne or Kingdom is to be 
deliver’'d up at the End of the World, to Gop even the 
Father, 1 Cor. xv. 24. Therefore that Throne or Kingdom 
of His, which is to last for Ever and Ever, is what must ap- 
pertain to Him as Supreme Gop, or One and the same Gop 
with the Father. 
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Arg. 17. He in whom dwelleth all the Fulness of the God- 
head is Supreme Gop, Jsa. xlvi. 9. 

All the Fulness of the Godhead dwelleth in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Colos. ii. 9. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 18. He who is above Allis Supreme Gop, 1 Chron. 
xxix. II. 

The Lord Jesus Christ 2s above All, John iii. 31. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 19. He who és over All Gop Blessed for ever, is Su- 
preme Gop, Dan. iv. 34, 35. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is over Al/, Gop blessed for ever, 
Rom. ix. 5. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 20. He who is unchangeable is Supreme Gop, Mal. 
iii. 6. James i. 17. 

The Lord Jesus Christ zs unchangeable, Heb. i. 11, 12. 
Heb. xiii. 8. 

‘Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 21. He who ascended up on High and led Captivity 
captive, is Supreme Gon, Ps. lxviii. 17, 18. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is He who ascended up on High, 
and led Captivity captive, Ephes. iv. 8. 10. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg, 22. He who is stiled in the Scriptures the Lord of 
Hosts, is Supreme Gop, 2 Sam. vi. 2. Isa. xlviii. 2. Zsa. li. 15. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is stiled in the Scriptures, 7he 
Lord of Hosts, Zech. ii. 8. Jsa. viii. 13, 14. which Passages 
are expounded of the Lord Jesus Christ, by St. Paul, Rom. 
ix. 32, 33. and St. Peter, 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 23. He who is stiled in the Scriptures Lord Gop, 
is Supreme Gop, 2 Kings xix. 19. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is stiled in the Scriptures Lord 
Gop, Luke i. 16, 17. John xx. 28. Rev. xxii. 6. 

Therefore, &c. 
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Arg. 24. He who is stiled in the Scripture, Zhe Great 
Gop, is Supreme Gop, Danie ix. 4. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is stiled in the Scripture, The Great 
Gop, 77%¢. ii. 13. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 25. He who is stiled in the Scripture, the 7rue Gop, 
is Supreme Gop, Rom. iii. 4. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is stiled in the Scripture the 77ue 
Gop, 1 John v. 20. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 26. He who is stiled in the Scriptures The Living 
Gop, is Supreme Gon, Jer. x. 10. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is stiled in the Scriptures, The 
Living Gop, 1 Tim. iii. 15. Hebd. iii. 12. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 27. He who is represented in the Scriptures as the 
Almighty, is Supreme Gon, Gen. xvii. 1. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is represented in the Scriptures as 
the Almighty, Psal. \xviii. from Ver. 14 to 19 compared with 
Ephes. iv. 7, 8. Phil. iii. 21. Rev. i. 8. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 28. He whois stiled in the Scriptures King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, is Supreme Gop, 1 77m. vi. 15. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is stiled in the Scriptures, King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, Rev. xvii. 14. Rev. xix. 16. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 29. He who upholdeth All Things is Supreme Gon, 
Neh. ix. 6. 

The Lord Jesus Christ upholdeth All Things, Colos. i. 17. 
Heb. i. 3. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 30. The Judge of the World is Supreme Gop, Gen. 
xviii. 25. Psad. 1. 6. 
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The Lord Jesus Christ is the Judge of the World, 2 Tim. 
iv. I. 
Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 31. He who elects Persons to Grace and Glory is 
Supreme Gop, Rom. viii. 29, 30, 33. 

The Lord Jesus Christ elects Persons to Grace and Glory, 
Matth. xxiv. 31. John xiii. 18. John xv. 19. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 32. He who hath the Keys of Death and Hell, is 
Supreme Gop, Deut. xxxii. 39. Psal, Ixviii. 20. Mat. x. 28. 

The Lord Jesus Christ hath the Keys of Death and Hell, 
Rev. i. 18. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 33. The Donor or Giver of Eternal Life is Supreme 
Gop, Rom. vi. 23. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is Donor or Giver of Eternal Life, 
John x. 28. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 34. He who hears and answers the Prayers of his 
People, is Supreme Gop, Psal. xxxii. 6. Psal, Ixv. 2. 

The Lord Jesus Christ hears and answers the Prayers of 
his People, 1 John v. 14, 15. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 35. He who is the Only Saviour of his People, is 
Supreme Gop, /sa, xliii. 3, 11. 1 Ztm. iv. 10. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of His People, 
Mat. i. 21. Acts iv, 12. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 36. The Good and Chief Shepherd of the Church is 
Supreme Gop, Jsa. xl. 9, 10, II. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the Good and Chief Shepherd of 
the Church, John x. 11, 14. 1 Pet. v. 4. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 37. He who authorizeth and qualifieth Officers, Pas- 
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tors, and Teachers for the Church, is the Supreme Gop, Jer. 
iii. 15. Jer. xxiii. 4. 

The Lord Jesus Christ authorizeth and qualifieth Officers, 
Pastors, and Teachers for the Church, Ephes. iv. 11. They 
are His Ministers, Co/os, i. 7. 1 Tim. iv. 6. His Ambassa- 
dors, 2 Cor. v. 20. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 38. He who is the Husband of the Church, is Supreme 
Gop, Jsa. liv. 5. Hosea ii. 19, 20. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is she Husband of the Church, 2 Cor. 
xi. 2. Rev. xxi. 9. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 39. The Highest or most High, is Supreme Gop, 
Psal. \xxxiii. 18. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the Highest or most High, Luke 
i. 76. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 40. Hewho commands the Winds and the Seas, and 
is obeyed by them, is Supreme Gop, Psa/. Ixxxix. 9. Psal. 
cvii. 29. 

The Lord Jesus Christ commands the Winds and the Seas, 
and is obeyed by them, Maré iv. from Verse 37 to the End 
of the Chapter. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 41. He who hath Power, Authority, or Right ¢o for- 
give Sin, is Supreme Gop, Micah vii. 18. Jsa, xliii. 25. Mark 
li. 7. Luke v. 21. 

The Lord Jesus Christ hath Power, Authority, or Right 
to forgive Sin, Mat. ix. 6. Mark ii. 10. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 42. Hewho searcheth the Hearts of Men is Supreme 
Gop, 1 Kings viii. 39. Jer. xvii. 10. 

The Lord Jesus Christ searcheth the Hearts of Men, Rev. 
ii, 23. 

Therefore, &c. 
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Arg. 43. He who knoweth all Things is Supreme Gon, 
Heb. iv. 12, 13. 


The Lord Jesus Christ knoweth all Things, John xvi. 30. 
John xxi. 17. 
Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 44. He who was at once in Heaven and on Earth, is 
Supreme Gop, Jer. xxiii. 24. 

The Lord Jesus Christ was at once in Heaven and on Earth, 
John iii. 13. 

Therefore, &c. 

Arg. 45. He who can be present at many Thousands of dis- 
tant Places at one and the same Time, is Supreme Gop, Exod. 
xx. 24. Jer. xxiii. 24. 

The Lord Jesus Christ can be present at many Thousands 
of distant Places at one and the same Time, Maz. xviii. 19, 
20. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 46. He who rightfully claims and receives the same 
Honour and Worship as Gov the Father, is Supreme Gop, 
Mat. iv. 10. 

The Lord Jesus Christ rightfully claims and receives the 
same Honour and Worship as Gov the Father, John v. 23. 
Rev. v. from Verse 7 to the End of the Chapter. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 47. He whois to have our chief Love, is Supreme 
Gop, Mark xii. 29, 30. 

The Lord Jesus Christ és to have our chief Love, Mat. x. 
37. Luke xiv. 26. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 48. He who ts the object of that Trust, to which 
Blessedness is insured, is Supreme Gop, Psad. lxxxiv. 12. 

The Lord Jesus Christ zs the object of that Trust to which 
Blessedness is insured, Psal. ii. 12. John iii. 16. 

Therefore, &c. 
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Arg. 49. He in whom our Rejoicing and Glorying ought 
to be is Supreme Gop, /sa. xli. 16. 

Our Rejoicing and Glorying ought to be in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, PAi/. iii. 3. Gadat. vi. 14. 

Therefore, &c. 


Arg. 50. He who sent his Angel, to shew his Servants the 
Things which must shortly be done, is Supreme Gop, Rev. 
xxii. 6. 

The Lord Jesus Christ sent his Angel to show his Servant 
the Things which must shortly be done, Rev. xxii. 16. 

Therefore the Lorp Jesus Curist is Supreme GOD. 


FINTS. 
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THE “REVELATION” REVEALED. 


Says Dr. Adam Clarke, in the Introduction to his Com- 
mentary on the Book of Revelation, after giving some ac- 
count of the various methods that have been followed in the 
interpretation of this Book : — 


My readers will naturally expect that I should either give a decided 
preference to some one of the opinions stated above, or produce one of 
my own. I can do neither; nor do I pretend to explain the book; I do 
not understand it; and in the things which concern so sublime and awful 
a subject I dare not, as my predecessors, indulge in conjectures. I have 
read elaborate works on the subject, and each seemed right till another 
was examined. I am satisfied that no certain mode of interpreting the 
prophecies of this book has yet been found out, and I will not add an- 
other monument to the littleness or folly of the human mind, by endeav- 
oring to strike out a newcourse. I repeat it, I do not understand the 
book; and I am satisfied that not one who has written on the subject 
knows anything more of it than myself... . 

‘ After having lived in one of the most eventful eras of the world; after 
having seen a number of able pens employed in the illustration of this 
and other prophecies; after having carefully attended to those facts 
which were supposed to be the incontestable proofs of the fulfilment of 
such and such visions, seals, trumpets, thunders, and vials, of the 
Apocalypse; after seeing the issue of that most terrible struggle which 
the French mation, the French repudblic, the French consulate, and the 
French empire have made to regain and to preserve their liberties, which, 
like arguing in a circle, have terminated where they began, without one 
political or religious advantage to them or to mankind; and after view- 
ing how the prophecies of this book were supposed to apply almost ex- 
clusively to these events, the writers and explainers of these prophecies 
keeping pace in their publications with the rapid succession of military 
operations, and confidently promising the most glorious issue, in the final 
destruction of superstition, despotism, arbitrary power, and tyranny of 
all kinds, nothing of which has been realized — I say, viewing all these 
things, I feel myself at perfect liberty to state that, to my apprehension, 
all these prophecies have been misapplied and misapprehended ; and 
that the key to them is not yet entrusted to the sons of men. 


In a different strain, Prof. Moses Stuart, of Andover, thus 
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expresses himself at the beginning of his “ Historical Sketch 
of the Exegesis” of the Apocalypse : — 


I make no adventurous assertion when I say that there was a time 
when the Apocalypse was read and rightly understood by the more in- 
telligent class of readers. I can form no conception of an undertaking 
by a sensible man in sober earnest to write a book which would be un- 
intelligible to those to whom it is addressed. What object could he have 
in view? Supposing him to be, as I have said, in sober earnest, he of 
course would wish to impart his feelings and views to others with whom 
he acted and for whom he sympathized. But how could he do this, in 
case he wrote in a manner unintelligible? The original readers of the 
Apocalypse, then, it would seem nearly if not quite certain, understood 
the Apocalypse. I do not mean to say that all Christians belonging to 
the seven churches of Asia understood it. The nature of the book —it 
being a series of symbols with a great abundance of tropical diction — 
would of course elevate it above the ready understanding of the ignorant 
and the uninstructed in the Scriptures. It requires some experience and 
taste and a portion of critical discernment to read at any time such a 
book as the Apocalypse in an intelligent manner. But this belongs to 
the Apocalypse in common with all or at any rate with most of the 
prophetic books. The books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and 
indeed nearly all the Hebrew prophets, made similar demands upon 
readers. The “ Paradise Lost,” of Milton, and many other poetical 
works in our language may indeed be read by all who can read English, 
and many things in them can be understood and appreciated in a good 
measure, even by the middle and lower classes of readers. But to com- 
prehend the whole — the plan, the execution of it, etc. — this lies within 
the province of only a few. Something like to this must we suppose the 
case to have been with the Apocalypse and its original readers. It is 
not a book of simple history and plain didactics. It is poetic in its very 
nature ; and its poetry belongs to that class which is the most difficult 
of all to be understood and rightly appreciated except by readers who 
are familiar with the Hebrew prophetic idiom. . . . John then could 
reasonably count upon being understood by some who belonged to those 
churches which were addressed, and this was all that could be expected 
in regard to such a composition as the Apocalypse, and indeed all that 
was necessary. Such readers could explain the book to others. 


We are told that, while orthodox in essentials, Dr. Clarke 
“had some unusual notions. Thus he denied the eternal 
sonship of Christ while maintaining his divinity; held that 
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Judas repented unto salvation, and that the tempter of Eve 
was a baboon, not a serpent.” It would be interesting to 
know how far his eccentricities of belief had to do with this 
writer's modest estimate of his own capacity to discern the 
meaning of the Apocalypse. I have never heard that Pro- 
fessor. Stuart’s orthodoxy was ever called in question. But 
we must do him the justice to say that it was only after 
many years of prayerful, conscientious study of the book, 
according to his own account of the matter, that he adopted 
the position above defined, or would venture to lecture pub- 
licly to his class on the subject, though repeatedly urged to 
do so by his scholars. 

While upon the subject of individual opinions of this book 
and its meaning, we may give that of Luther, who said of 
it that “it was neither Apostolic nor Prophetic,” and this 
for more reasons than one. “First and foremost,” he goes 
on, “the Apostles did not deal in visions, but prophesied in 
words clear and direct,” etc. “My mind cannot suit itself 
to the Book, and to me the fact that Christ is neither taught 
nor recognized in it (! !) is good and sufficient cause for my 
low estimation of it.” As Lange shrewdly observes: “In 
the Apocalypse as well as in the Epistle of James, Luther 
seems to have missed the doctrine of justification” ; and 
although he afterwards modified his opinion somewhat he 
never confessed to a high appreciation of this Divine Scrip- 
ture. We have reason to think, however, that in the world 
where he now is, his ideas regarding this book, as well as 
upon many other subjects, have undergone still farther 
modification. Calvin, it is said, abstained from commenting 
upon the Revelation, and Zwingli refused to regard it as 
Scripture, and to admit the validity of doctrinal proofs de- 
rived from it. 

To go back to early times in the history of the interpre- 
tation, Augustine asserts that many things in the Apoca- 
lypse are so said in order to exercise the reader’s mind 
(Multa dicuntur, ut mentem legentis exerceant). A few cen- 
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turies later we have in the work of the Abbot Joachim of 
Floris, in Calabria, A. D. 1200, entitled Admiranda Expositio 
venerabilis Abbatis Joachim in Librum Apocalypseos, the first 
recognition, in only a slightly disguised form, of the identity 
of Babylon with the Church of Rome, as well as of the Beast 
or Antichrist with one of the Popes. And from that time 
onward this book became the favorite battle-ground of both 
parties in the Church, those who sided with, and came to 
the defense of, the Church against her enemies and accusers, 
no less than those who desired her reformation or her com- 
plete overthrow. “Not merely,” says Liicke, “the fanatical 
Franciscans (to which order Joachim belonged), but also the 
Catharists and Apostolicals, the Waldenses, the Wicliffites, 
the Hussites, armed themselves with the Apocalypse as an 
offensive and defensive weapon against Rome and the Ro- 
man Papacy.” On the opposite side the Reformers, and the 
heretical party generally, were called Antichrist by the Ro- 
mish writers ; the application having formerly been confined 
to Pagan Rome and to Mahommedanism. After the time of 
Luther, however, and the Reformation, it became, as is well 
known, a settled belief among Protestants that the Church 
of Rome is Babylon, and indeed the history of the Papacy 
and its final overthrow and the final triumph of the princi- 
ples of the Reformation, came to be regarded as the main 
theme of the entire book; which mode of exposition has 
continued in certain quarters down to the present hour. 

One or two extravagances of interpretation, which have 
from time to time transpired, may here be mentioned. Some 
Roman Catholic writers of the time, called the Hohenstauffens 
Antichrist ; while a later German commentator thinks the 
Beast out of the abyss, or bottomless pit, is Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But the most outré applications, as we might 
naturally expect, are those of the Beast out of the earth, and 
his number of 666. The early Church fathers generally re- 
garded the Emperor Nero as being pointed at in this symbol. 
Bossuet, on the other hand, applied the number 666 to Dio- 
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cletian. In our own day it has quite confidently been sup- 
posed to prefigure Napoleon. A recent writer, Spitta, 1889, 
“finds,” we are told, “ the original number of the Beast, 616, 
in the name of Caligula (Gaius Czesar), and considers that it 
was only afterwards adapted to that of Nero, 666.” 

Scholars have commonly recognized four principal schools 
or methods of exposition of the Book of Revelation :— 

I. The Primitive or Chiliastic School, which interpreted 
the symbols literally and looked forward to a literal fulfil- 
ment in the revelation of Antichrist, the coming of Christ, 
and his millenial reign ; to be followed by the Judgment. 

II. The Praeterist School, or those who think that the 
prophecies contained in the book have all, or nearly all, been 
fulfilled in the past history of the Christian Church, espe- 
cially in the triumph of Christianity over Judaism and Pagan- 
ism, signalized in the downfall of Jerusalem and of ancient 
Rome. This, we are told, is the favorite view of the German 
expositors of to-day, one of whom goes so far as to maintain 
that the writer of the Revelation promises the fulfilment of 
his visions within the space of three years and a half from 
the time in which they were written. 

III. The Historical or Continuous Fulfilment School, who 
consider that there is a progressive fulfilment of the predic- 
tions and visions of the book, from the beginning of the 
Church to the end of time. 

IV. The Futurist School, who are of opinion that all the 
prophecies of the book, with the exception of the first three 
chapters, have reference to events yet to take place in the 
history of the Church and of the world. 

Ebrard, in his “History of Apocalyptic Interpretation,” 
reckons that there are not less than eighty systematic com- 
mentaries upon the book worthy of note, while of course 
the number of desultory, partial, and otherwise less impor- 
tant expositions, is almost countless. “The literature on 
the Apocalypse,” says Lange, “like that on the Canticles 
(observe the association !) is of immense extent. The charm 
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of mystery, of the most significant images, of a language 
expressive of the strongest feeling, as well as the piquancy 
of a striking singularity and an apparent sensuousness of 
view, all these traits combine to assemble exegetes and as- 
cetics, devout men and visionary enthusiasts, allegorists, 
critics and criticists of all kinds, before the sanctuary of 
these books.” 


Enough has perhaps now been adduced in the way of 
illustration to amply justify Swedenborg’s assertion in his 
Introduction to the “Apocalypse Explained, where he says :— 


There are many who have expounded this prophetic Book, but not 
having understood the internal or spiritual sense of the Word, they have 
accordingly applied the particulars which it contains to the successive 
states of the Church with which they have made themselves acquainted 
from history. Moreover they have applied many things to the concerns 
of civil governments. Hence it is that those expositions are for the 
greater part mere conjectures, which can never be made to appear in 
such a light as to be affirmed as truths; wherefore, as soon as they are 
read, they are laid aside as simple matters of opinion. The reason why 
the Explanations which are extant are of such a character is, as we have 
said, because nothing has been known of the internal or spiritual sense 
of the Word. 


A similar and more familiar statement occurs in the Pref- 
ace to the “Apocalypse Revealed,” and at the end of this 
latter we have the weighty declaration : — 


Any one may see that the Apocalypse can by no means be explained 
except by the Lord alone, for every single word of it contains arcana, 
which can in no wise be known without a particular enlightenment, and 
therefore revelation; wherefore it has pleased the Lord to open the 
sight of my spirit, and to teach me. Do not believe, therefore, that I 
have taken anything herein from myself, nor yet from any angel, but 
from the Lord alone. The Lord also said by the Angel to John: “ Seal 
not the words of the prophecy of this Book” (chap. xxii. 10); by which 
is meant, that they are to be made manifest. 


This statement, then, and the explanations which the 
Lord has been pleased to make through Emanuel Sweden- 
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borg, are what I desire to call attention to. These explana- 
tions, as we know, are extant in two separate works, Ajoca- 
lypsis Explicata and Apocalypsis Revelata, the relations be- 
tween which it is not altogether easy to understand. The 
former of these two works was left unfinished, the exposition 
having been brought down as far as to the tenth verse of 
the nineteenth chapter, neatly written out and prepared for 
the press, even to the engrossing of the title page, with the 
mention of the place (Londini) and the year (1759) of publi- 
cation. And yet for some reason the work was never com- 
pleted and was left among the author’s unpublished manu- 
scripts. 

It is remarkable that in the little work on the Last Judg- 
ment — published in 1758 —we find several allusions to an 
intended explanation of this book, the first and most im- 
portant of which is the following. Under the caption, 
“ That all things which are predicted in the Apocalypse are 
at this day fulfilled,” we read: — 


No one can know what all the things contained in the Apocalypse 
signify and involve, unless he knows the internal or spiritual sense of the 
Word ; for everything there is written in a style similar to that of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, in which each word signifies some 
spiritual thing, which is not apparent in the sense of the letter. Besides, 
the contents of the Apocalypse, cannot be explained as to their spiritual 
sense, except by some one who also knows how it went with the church, 
even down to its end, which can only be known in heaven, and is the 
thing contained in the Apocalypse. . . . Hence it may appear that the 
things contained in the Apocalypse can never be explained by any one 
but him to whom a revelation has been made concerning the successive 
states of the church in the heavens; for there is a church in the heavens 
as well as on the earth, of which something shall be said in the follow- 
ing articles. 


After a further enumeration of the qualifications neces- 
sary to a correct explanation of this book, as well as of the 
Old Testament prophecies, our author continues : — 


Since in like manner there is an internal sense in every word in the 
Apocalypse; and since that sense contains the arcana of the state of the 
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church in the heavens and on the earth; and since those arcana can be 
revealed to no one but him who knows that sense, and to whom at the 
same time it has been granted to have consort with the angels and to 
speak spiritually with them; therefore lest the things which are therein 
written should be hidden to men, and should hereafter be disregarded, 
because they are not understood, its contents have been disclosed to 
me, but they are too numerous to be described in this little work, on 
which account I am desirous of explaining the whole book from begin- 
ning to end, and of unveiling the arcana that are within it, and the ex- 
planation shall be published in less than two years, together with cer- 
tain things in Daniel which have hitherto lain hidden, because their 
spiritual sense was unknown. 


The “ Last Judgment” was published, as we have said, in 
1758, one year previous to the date given on the title page 
of the manuscript of the “Apocalypse Explained.” This 
work would therefore appear to have been written in fulfil- 
ment of the promise here given. The “Apocalypse Re- 
vealed” was not given to the world until the year 1766, 
eight years after the promise was made. The statement 
also made in the work on “Conjugial Love,” 522, is inter- 
esting in connection with this subject. The passage occurs 
in one of the Memorabilia after the chapters on Scortatory 
Love, and so the fact related in it may well have taken 
place many years before, although, so far as I can discover, 
this is the first record of them. The statement is as fol- 
lows : — 


And then I heard a voice from heaven: Enter into thy bed-chamber 


and close the door, and apply to the work begun on the Apocalypse; 
and finish it within two years. 


The De Amore Conjugiali was written in 1768, two years 
after the publication of Afocalypsis Revelata, and ten years 
subsequent to the promise given in De Ultimo Judicio. It 
seems singular that this command should have been first 
recorded so many years after the announcement of the work 
and execution of the task enjoined. Its proper place would 
appear to be in connection with the promise itself, at about 
which time we may reasonably suppose it to have been given, 
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the period of two years referred to in both seeming to point 
to such connection. It is also a little strange that there is 
no note or comment in connection with this passage record- 
ing the fact that the command had been fully, even lavishly, 
obeyed, in the preparation of two great works in explanation 
of the book in question. 

This brings us back again to the fact that we have two 
works on the Apocalypse, and to the relations between them. 
Why are there two works? The overwhelming importance 
of this book to the New Church beyond that of any other of 
the Word, is perhaps a sufficient answer to the question. 
The fact that the New Church is the main subject of the 
book from first to last, and that there was need that this 
should be shown clearly and from different points of view, 
as well as that so much is contained in it of greatest moment 
to men both in this world and in the other, at the present 
day, which would otherwise remain unknown, and which it 
was necessary to explain fully, both in general and _particu- 
lar, appear to me to be the principal reasons in the case. 

But, it will perhaps be said, if this is true, and there were 
such urgent reasons for giving two explanations, why is it 
that the longer and apparently more important work was 
never completed, and left in manuscript ? To this our reply 
would be, that the time for its publication had not come, and, 
while it was necessary that it should be written and pre- 
pared for the press, in so far as it was complete, the publi- 
cation could be postponed until after the author’s removal, 
the shorter and more generally useful work having in the 
meantime been prepared and given to the world by the 
author himself. A comparison of the two works, somewhat 
in detail, will perhaps serve to strengthen these conclusions. 

I have spoken above of the necessity for a more general 
and a more particular explanation of the Book of Revelation, 
adapted to the states of men at the present day, both in this 
world and in the other. And in these two terms, general 
and particular, we have, it seems to me, the primary distinc- 
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tion between the two works before us. The Afocalypsis 
Explicata is a general, we might almost say a universal, ex- 
position of the wonderful events and visions here recorded, 
setting them forth in a sense and a way that renders them 
applicable to all churches and all dispensations, nay, to all 
men, whether here in the flesh, or having passed beyond the 
bounds of time and space, and living in that sphere of reali- 
ties where the internal life and thought are manifest to all. 
The Apocalypsis Revelata, on the other hand, has to do more 
especially with the Christian world and the Christian Church, 
and with the men who constituted that world and that church 
at the time of the Judgment, and their particular states and 
beliefs, above all in the other life. Let us now enter into 
a closer examination of some of the explanations given us, 
and see how far this distinction is carried out. I scarcely 
need to say that in this view I make no claim to originality 
or anything new, as it is a distinction which has always been 
recognized, and which indeed is plain to be seen. My object 
is simply to illustrate and enforce it. 

We will choose for our first example the exposition of 
Chapters II. and III., or the Epistles to the Seven Churches, 
And to begin, let us compare the meaning of the Seven 
Churches as a whole. In “Apocalypse Explained,” 20, we 
are taught that “to the Seven Churches ” signifies, “to all 
those who are in truths from good, or in faith from charity,” 
or as it is still more universally expressed in n. 203, “all 
whosoever they be who are of the church, or all things what- 
soever pertaining to man which constitute the church.” In 
“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 10, “ to the Seven Churches ”’ is ex- 
plained to mean, “ to all who are in the Christian world where 
the Word is, and by it the Lord is known, and who accede 
to the church ;” or, as it is said at the beginning of the ex- 
position of Chapter II, “to the churches in the Christian 
world,” or again, “all who are in the Christian Church, who 
have religion, and out of whom the New Church, which is 
the New Jerusalem, can be formed,” etc. 
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Passing now to the explanation of particular churches, we 
find the Church of Ephesus thus defined in “ Apocalypse 
Explained,” 93 : — 


By the angel of that church are meant all those in the church who 
are in ideas (cognitionibus) of truth and good, thus in ideas of such 
things as are of heaven and the church, and still are not, or not yet, in 
a life according to them. 


According to “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 68, 73, the Church 
of Ephesus signifies “those in the Christian world who pri- 
marily respect truths of doctrine and not goods of life.” 
That these are in reality the same is evident, though in the 
former the meaning is applied to the church in general, or 
universal, and in the latter to the Christian world in par- 
ticular. 

Take again the Church in Smyrna. This church in 


_ “ Apocalypse Explained” is said to represent “those within 


the church who wish to understand the Word, and do not 
yet understand, and hence are as yet in few ideas of truth 
and good, which nevertheless they in heart desire.” This is 
plainly the converse of the state signified by the Ephesian 
Church, which was, as we saw, that of being well furnished 
with ideas of truth, but not in a life according to them. 
“Apocalypse Revealed” in like manner defines the Church 
in Smyrna as standing for “those who are in good as to life, 
but in falses as to doctrine,” which is also the converse of 
the definition of the Church of Ephesus in this work, 
namely, “those who primarily respect truths of doctrine and 
not good of life.” 

Coming now to the third church, or that of Pergamos, we 
find what at first sight looks like a contradiction, or at least 
a discrepancy. According to “ Apocalypse Explained” this 
church signifies “those who are in temptations ;” but in the 
“ Apocalypse Revealed” it is said to mean, “those who place 
everything of the church in good works, and not anything 
in truths of doctrine.” That the former of these explana- 
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tions, or being “in temptations,” is a more general idea than 
the latter, or that of “placing everything of the church in 
good works,” will, I suppose, be admitted. The question is, 
whether it is a more general idea of the same kind. Now 
while we would not maintain that the two ideas are pre- 
cisely similar, yet we think it can be shown that there is a 
close connection between them. This appears especially 
true from what is said of this church in the verses which 
follow. Thus in verse 13 we read: “I know thy works and 
where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is;” words 
which are expressly explained in “ Apocalypse Revealed ”’ it- 
self to mean, “their life in darkness,” in illustration of which 
it is said : — 

Satanic spirits in the spiritual world have power through those who 
are in works alone, but nothing without them, for they adjoin them to 
themselves, provided some one of them says, 1 am thy neighbor, and 
therefore good offices ought to be extended to me: upon which they 
accede, and give him assistance, without inquiring who and what he is, 


because they are without truths, and by truths alone one is distinguished 
from another. 


That such experiences are temptations we can all see. 

As a last example under this head let us take the last 
church or that of the Laodiceans, in which there is again a 
seeming discrepancy between the explanations given in the 
two works. According to “ Apocalypse Explained,” 227, this 
church represents “those who are in faith alone, that is, who 
are in faith separate from charity.” The “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed” on the other hand, says that it signifies those “ who 
at one time believe from themselves, and at another from 
the Word, and so profane holy things.” Now it is notable 
that in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 233, the words, “ therefore, 
because thou art lukewarm,” are explained of those who live 
from the doctrine of faith alone and justification thereby, 
“as appears,” it is added, “from the signification of the luke- 
warm as being those who are between heaven and hell, and 
in this way serve two masters.” In the “Apocalypse Re- 
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vealed” also those who are of this church are said to be, 
“now with those who are in hell, now with those who are in 
heaven, for they fly as it were backwards and forwards from 
one to the other.” 

In explaining this matter further, Swedenborg instructs 


us in the number of “ Apocalypse Explained ” referred to, 
that, — 


There are two states of faith and thence of life, or of life and thence 
of faith, with men who are in the church, one is from doctrine, and the 
other from the Word, or from preaching from the Word. That there 
are these two states scarce any one knows; but that it is so, and that 
with some they act as one, and with more not as one, it has been given 
me to see and know by living experience among spirits newly come out 


of the world, since these bring along with them all the states of their 
life. 


He then goes on to explain that those are properly meant 
by the lukewarm who are of the first of these classes, or 
who live from the doctrine of the church, or that of faith 
alone, understood and cordially embraced, but that these, 
through the operation of Divine Providence, are “ very few,” 
because their lot in the other life is not unlike that of pro- 
faners—another point of contact with the “ Apocalypse 
Revealed ” — which lot, as we know, is a very dreadful one; 
the majority of people being of the other class, or those who 
live from the Word, without any real thought or understand- 
ing of the doctrine, simply supposing it to mean that those 
who lead a good life will be saved and those who lead an 
evil one will be condemned. Of this latter class also there 
are two kinds, namely, those who do actually live well and 
those who do not. For, as we read, “all within the church 
who are saved, are kept by the Lord in this state of thought 
and faith,” that is, that “faith alone means thinking about 
God and about salvation, and how one ought to live, and that 
justification means living before God.” 

In this exposition it appears to me we have the reconcili- 
ation of the two explanations, or at least are shown the con- 
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nection between living from the doctrine of faith alone and 
being in the state of believing at one time from ourselves 
and at another from the Word, and so of profaning holy 
things, which is said to be the state of those signified by the 
Church of the Laodiceans in the “ Apocalypse Revealed.” 

In further illustration of the same point, take the expla- 
nation of the dragon in Chapter XII. In “ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 714, the dragon is said to mean “all who are merely 
natural and sensual from the love of self, and still know 
things more or less from the Word, from doctrine thence 
derived, or from preaching, and think to be saved by knowl- 
edge alone without life.” It is very evident that this is a 
more general explanation than this from “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” §37: “And behold a great red dragon, signifies those 
in the Church of the Reformed who make God three and 
the Lord two, and who separate charity from faith, and make 
the latter, and not at the same time the former, saving.” 
And yet the explanation in the “ Apocalypse Explained ” in- 
cludes and comprehends the other, and is much more full 
and complete. For a long treatise follows upon the subject, 
in which it is shown (1) that by the dragon in general are 
understood those who are natural more or less, and yet in 
the knowledge (sczentia) of things spiritual from the Word ; 
(2) that they who specifically have reference to the head of 
the dragon are those who are in faith alone, which is a faith 
separate from charity, and have confirmed themselves therein 
in doctrine and in life; (3) that they who from self-derived 
intelligence have hatched for themselves dogmas from the 
Word, constitute the body of the dragon; and (4) that they 
who study the Word without doctrine, and at the same time 
are in the love of self, constitute the externals of the dra- 
conic body. All this is fully reasoned out and confirmed by 
passages from the Word. 

As our last example of the different standpoints of the 
two works, let us consider the explanation of Babylon, in 
Chapter XVII. Here again, at the beginning of the expo- 
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sition in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 1029, we have a long dis- 
quisition, filling no less than twelve pages in the New-York 
edition of the English translation, showing by means of nu- 
merous references to it in the Word, what Babylon was in 
the beginning and what it became afterwards, and that,— 


By Babylon, or Babel, is understood the church consisting of those 
who by the holy things of the church aspire to dominion over the whole 
of the terrestial globe, and this by exercising a dominion over the souls 
of men, claiming to themselves a power of saving whomsoever they 
will; and who at last seek and appropriate to themselves dominion over 
heaven and hell; for which end they derive and transfer to themselves 
all the Lord’s power, as if it was given to them by Him. 


And this is not in any one church alone, but in all the 
churches which have existed in the world, although, specifi- 
cally and in its modern and final form, it plainly finds in the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy its most perfect embodiment and 
exponent. In “Apocalypse Revealed,” however, the ac- 
count of Babylon and the entire chapter in which it is de- 
scribed, as well as the one which follows, is declared to be 
“concerning the Roman Catholic Religion,” and by Babylon 
itself “is signified the Roman Catholic Religion and all its 
quality, as above, n. 717”; where we read: “The Papists 
are now treated of, among whom they that have claimed to 
themselves the power of opening and shutting heaven are 
meant by Babylon”; after which follows a statement of 
what is meant by Babylon in particular similar to that given 
in the “ Apocalypse Explained,” though much more brief. 

We here conclude then our examination of these two 
works, and I feel convinced that my readers will agree with 
me that the distinction I have here drawn between the 
methods pursued in the interpretation in the two, is in the 
main correct, however in special instances there may be 
some deviations from the rule; as also that there is no real 
discrepancy or contradiction between them. I have also to 
add, and it is a very important difference, that in the “Apoc- 
alypse Explained ” we have the fullest and most minute ex- 
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position of other portions of the Word — especially of the 
Prophets and the Four Gospels — anywhere given in the 
Church writings, rendering this work exceptionally precious 
and valuable to the Church. 

Such then is the priceless gift which we as a Church pos- 
sess in these great works. The Lord Himself has opened 
the sight of Swedenborg’s spirit, as he declares, and taught 
him, and the explanations which he has given are not from 
himself, or from any man, or any angel, but from the Lord 
alone. While the churches around us are still groping in 
darkness as to the meaning of this Book, and their scholars 
and expositors, many of them, viewing it as devoid of any 
consistent meaning or purpose, and so rejecting it as a part 
of the canon of inspired Scripture, we are permitted to see 
in it one of the greatest of all the inspired books of the Holy 
Word, and especially as respects ourselves and the New 
Church of our time. As the Apostles and early Christians 
found in the Prophets of the Old Testament and in the 
Gospels of the New, as also in the letter of this Book, to 
some extent, the charter of their faith and the ground of 
their existence and organization as a church, distinct and 
separate from the Old Dispensation of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, so do we in this prophetic Book of the New Testa- 
ment above all, and in its spiritual interpretation, see the 
charter of our faith and the ground of our separate exist- 
ence and organization as a Church to-day. In this last and 
crowning Book of the whole Word are contained the proph- 
ecies and predictions relating to this time of the Lord’s Sec- 
ond Coming, and establishment of the New-Jerusalem Dis- 
pensation, as they are nowhere else to be found, although 
scattered intimations and: predictions of them occur, as we 
know, throughout the New Testament, and even in places in 
the Old. But in the spiritual expositions of the wonderful 
visions and imagery of this Book, as now laid open, we have 
a clear and full account of these things, and the divine 
promise and charter, as I have said, of our faith and organi- 
zation as a New Church in the world. 
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May we more and more prize and esteem these two works, 
Apocalypsis Explicata and Apocalypsis Revelata, at their true 
value, and never cease to thank the Lord for His goodness 
in thus solving for us the great mystery of the Apocalypse, 
and revealing “the Revelation of Jesus Christ” ! 


Epwin GOouLp. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE INFINITE HUMANITY. 


A wise and beloved spiritual teacher once said, “ The fault of 
our religion is that we do not know enough of Christ.” The 
lack of knowledge referred to was not any poverty or uncertainty 
of historical facts concerning Him. These have proved sufficient 
for the establishing of a wide and ever-advancing civilization. 
The deficiency is lack of understanding and appreciation of His 
nature, and the place which that nature holds in the great uni- 
verse of life. His Humanity is undoubted; His Humanity is 
fair, and true, and inspiring; but have His followers that con- 
ception of Him which makes it natural for them to think of that 
Humanity as eternal, the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and 
the End, the First and the Last? When they are “in the spirit,” 
and their minds are open heavenwards, and their thoughts run 
out to spiritual things, do they come voluntarily or involuntarily 
to this vision of the Eternal Humanity, of “One like unto the 
Son of Man” standing in the midst of the heavenly lights? Is 
that the fixed centre of faith? Is that the highest object of 
veneration? Is there anything in which Christians may place 
more confidence? This is the revelation of Jesus Christ; His 
Humanity as the centre and source of all life. 

We maintain that this revelation of Jesus Christ, is in its es- 
sence Christianity. A man may take issue with Christianity. 
He may say, “I do not believe in it,” or “I do not care for it.” 
He has a perfect right to express a preference for something else. 
Our duty towards such a person is not to denounce him, nor 
shun him, but to make sure, if we can, that he understands what 
Christianity really is. Furthermore our duty towards Christian- 
ity itself is to do everything in our power to preserve to it this 
fundamental idea concerning itself, namely, the Christ as the 
Eternal Humanity, the absolute standard and the source of all 
that is good and true, the Centre, the Life-giver. That idea, it 
might be urged, may be wrong, or it may be an exaggeration, a 
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kind of hero-worship. But it is important to bear in mind, that, 
true or false, that is the essential and basic fact of Christianity. 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God!” was Peter’s 
inspired outburst of faith; and the Lord made answer that upon 
that fact, that truth, He would build His church. Again we ob- 
serve that a man has a right to challenge that statement. He 
has a right to challenge the accompanying prediction that the 
church thus founded would never be overcome. Only here again 
it is important to remember that, right or wrong, it is upon that 
“ Thou art the Christ,” that the Lord founded His church. What 
we have most to dread in these days is not opposition to Chris- 
tianity, from whatever quarter that may come, but looseness of 
thought about it, and a departure from the original conception of 
its Founder. If the Christ of the gospels be not true it were in 
vain that any should try to change or modify the revelation con- 
cerning Him. He is revealed to us as the living centre of the 
universe, and as having all power in heaven and on earth. Such 
a revelation is manifestly too radical to be changed to suit the 
ideas of any number of people of the nineteenth century. If it 
could be shown to-morrow that the sun was not the centre of our 
solar system, that the central position which our astronomies had 
claimed for it, and the heat and light which they had maintained 
emanated from it, were only appearances, it would be too late to 
say complimentary things either about the sun or the astrono- 
mies. We should be obliged to put them aside as things which 
we had outgrown, and welcome the new system, whatever that 
might be. 

Our illustration is defective in this: that in this case the sun 
would in no way be responsible for the error which had been in- 
troduced into men’s minds. The conception of the Christ as 
central, eternal, divine, is derived in large part from the Lord 
Himself. If it were only His loving followers who claimed these 
things for Him, we might question whether their personal devo- 
tion had not carried them too far. But the strongest, the most 
unequivocal statements are those which He Himself has either 
made or assented to. He does not scorn the high priest for ask- 
ing Him, “ Art Thou the Son of God?” He meets the challenge 
with the affirmation, “I am.” He does not correct nor rebuke 
Thomas Didymus when the confession breaks from his lips, “My 
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Lord and my God!” He simply tells him how blessed it would 
have been if this faith had not been made dependent upon the 
outward evidence of sight. And when the loved disciple, in 
that spiritual experience which he describes, falls at the feet of 
the shining figure before him, He that was “like unto the Son of 
Man” does not — as the angel did afterwards — restrain him from 
adoration ; rather He gives him the ground for it by that momen- 
tous declaration: “Iam the first and the last; Iam He that 
liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore. Amen.” 

Will some one say, “Let the names go, ‘Christ’ or ‘ Chris- 
tianity’— what do the terms matter if only we live rightly, and 
do good to our fellow-men, and give them sympathy, and try to 
make the world a better place to live in?” And the exception 
might be well taken if the central and eternal character of our 
Lord is only a religious idea or sentiment. But itis a fact — 
nay, he fact of the universe —if the Lord is the inspirer of all 
this desire for good life, to which we apply the term “ Christian” ; 
and if this ideal of a useful, sympathetic life finds its perfect em- 
bodiment in the life which He has lived; if we cannot conceive 
anything more perfect than that life; if the power to fulfil, or 
even to approach that ideal does flow down to believing minds 
and open hearts from Him who declared, “ Because I live, ye 
shall live also” ; if, in short, the words in the fourth Gospel are 
perpetually true, “To as many as received Him, to them gave 
He the power to become children of God” —then it is of the 
greatest spiritual importance that we allow nothing to obscure or 
break the connection between a true Christian life and the Christ, 
the power-giver. The Lord took a nature such as ours, brought 
down the divine life into every part of it, removed all imperfec- 
tions from it, glorified it, let the eternal Humanity come into full 
view. And there to the eye of the Christian beliver, the Divine 
Humanity stands, the central object of the church’s faith, the one 
perfect Being in all the universe who can truly say, “I am He 
that liveth.” Not for men’s discouragement does He say that; 
not to make them feel in any hopeless way the contrast between 
His Divine Humanity and their imperfect natures. We are not 
to forget those other words of His: “ Because I live ye shall live 
also.” The words mean so much more than a promise of mere 
existence. They are the promise of spiritual life. That is the 
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connection, that is the ground of all our spiritual hopes; that is 
why we should persevere in this revelation of Jesus Christ, and 
learn to trust in and appeal to it, and do everything within our 
power to preserve for it its central place in the faith of Christen- 
dom. 

J. K. S. 





THE NEW STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


WITHIN a few years there has been a remarkable development 
of Biblical study by persons to whom the original languages will 
probably remain unknown. This study has undoubtedly arisen 
through the influence exerted by Sunday-schools. Teachers, sum- 
moned to conduct classes, felt their incompetency in general and 
especially their inability to answer the questions of scholars old 
and young. This led to the establishment in the religious papers 
of departments devoted to the instruction of teachers, and then 
came the publication of papers like the Sunday-School Times, 
which dealt with nothing but this study. Now the Biblical World, 
Biblia, and other journals are devoting themselves to the general 
subject of research in Biblical lands and to such linguistic studies 
as will throw light upon the facts of the Bible. 

Not only this, but many summer assemblies are held for the 
purpose of hearing lectures in explanation of the Bible and of all 
facts bearing upon its interpretation. Of these assemblies the 
central Chautauqua takes the lead with its thousands of students 
and its hundreds of lectures ranging all through the Biblical field 
from Hebrew and Greek to the model of Palestine constructed 
out of an acre of ground. 

Again, there has been a great development of permanent liter- 
ature. A few years ago Bible dictionaries came into vogue and 
were supposed to contain all then existing knowledge of an ex- 
ternal kind, but these at once became inadequate ; and, though 
attempts have been made to revise them, it is generally felt that 
the only way in which a minister or class leader can be fully 
equipped is to read the special works which are frequently issued. 
Such a book as Prof. G. A. Smith’s “ Historical Geography of 
Palestine’ deserves to be mentioned as showing how much has 
been gained to Bible knowledge in recent years and how intelli- 
gently it is presented. 
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Then there are the constantly increasing volumes issued by the 
organizations at work in Palestine, Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. 

It is no wonder that intelligent lay people, trying from a sense 
of duty to keep up with this advance of literature, should make 
much use of the means of instruction afforded by assemblies and 
normal classes and periodicals; but the most interesting and 
helpful of all these developments is the creation in colleges of 
the new department of the English Bible. Just where this began 
is not known, but probably and naturally the denominational 
colleges took up the work. To-day there are many well-trained 
professors devoting their entire time to this work. A line of 
study is laid out, extending through the college course, and the 
attempt is made to make the student familiar with the literary 
history of the Scriptures, with the geography, fauna and flora, 
and all the natural phenomena of the lands of the Bible, and with 
the contemporaneous histories which must be known in order to 
understand events in Israel. This includes, of course, the study 
of the period between the Testaments, without some knowledge 
of which the New Testament cannot be plain. 

To the New-Churchman this new study should be a matter of 
especial interest. He cannot fail to observe that it is having a 
marked effect in bringing back the Bible into daily use. Perhaps 
no people have so fully neglected the reading of the Bible as the 
Unitarians, but that is changed now, and in some Unitarian soci- 
eties the Bible class is as large as the congregation. The first 
feeling with such people seems to be a sense of profound igno- 
rance, to which a real interest in the instruction succeeds. The 
future of this movement no one can declare, but it is clearly a 
most significant one. 

Our people are probably not all aware that Swedenborg was 
led over this same ground until he reached the extraordinary en- 
lightenment by means of which he fulfilled the duty which the 
Divine Providence had assigned to him. It is easy to trace this 
through the four or five years preceding the writing of the 
“Arcana.” Close upon the publication of the Regnum Animale, 
the “ Kingdom of the Soul,” came that of the little book on the 
“ Worship and Love of God,” which dealt with Eden in a poetic 
way and without literal study of the text. Then came his first 
notes on Genesis, in which he speaks of the need of carefully ex- 
amining the text. So far he saw nothing but the literal sense. 
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Then he made a study of the Messianic promises ; and this was 
followed by very extended notes on several books of the Word, 
some written upon the margin of his Latin Bible, others in the 
large manuscript known as the “Adversaria.” Then he began to 
make up concordances, in which he collected for future use pas- 
sages arranged according to leading words. From many refer- 
ences we see that, while he used a Latin Bible, he constantly 
consulted the Hebrew and Greek originals. Nor did he omit to 
collect and compile all that was known of persons and places, and 
we have a very interesting little book on the proper names, which 
Dr. R. L. Tafel edited. This is simply a Bible dictionary, per- 
haps the first one ever made up, only here he gives also hints 
of the spiritual meaning of the persons and places. A brief pref- 
ace indicates that he had thought of the publication of this pam- 
phlet, for he shows the reader how to pass from the outer to the 
inner meaning. Would not his approach to the spiritual under- 
standing, of which the “Arcana” and subsequent works are the 
fruit, have been less orderly if it had taken place in any other 
way? May not some of our people be making the mistake of 
supposing that they can directly teach the correspondence of spir- 
_itual things without first presenting the facts as to the natural? 
It is interesting and instructive to see that the Studies in Cor- 
respondence by the Rev. John Worcester and his son, have 
always carefully set forth first the natural object and its qualities. 
That is the order in which Swedenborg was led to what he knew. 
As to the outcome of this new general study of the Bible it 
seems right to be hopeful. The writer was lately attending the 
International Sunday-school Convention to explain the Relief 
Map, and was placed near to a large model of the Tabernacle 
which was described frequently. It was noticed that the person 
in attendance connected everything with the Lord. This was 
done in a vague way, but it was interesting to overhear such re- 
marks as: “ This is the lamp, now the Lord is the light of the 
world; this table bore the shewbread which represented the Lord 
who is the living bread; and this veil was rent by the Lord be- 
cause He took away the veil between God and men.” The 
speaker had many phrases with which the Apostolic writings fur- 
nished him, and they were all right, so far as they went, though 
that was but a little way. 
S. Be, 
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THE MINISTRY. 


THE remark was recently made by the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, who occupies a sort of episcopal posi- 
tion in that body of independents, that the churches within his 
knowledge are well supplied with ministers, in fact, that there are 
more Unitarian ministers than can find places. “ But,” he added, 
“to this general statement I must make this exception, that we 
have several large and important parishes which do not find min- 
isters of sufficient power to take charge of them.” 

About the same time the very same remark was made by a 
leading minister of the Congregational body, who stated in a 
company of some size, that “they had ministers enough, but too 
few of the best quality.” It is well known that the Episcopalians 
have now so large a supply of candidates for orders that, as a 
tule, the young men serve some years as assistants before they 
obtain rectorships and are in a position to have homes of their 
own. “We have too many students,” said an Episcopalian pro- 
fessor recently. 

Lately, in a conversation with a professor in a Baptist theolog- 
ical school, the remark was made that the cities no longer fur- 
nish students for the ministry, but that the students now come 
from the farms and from remote places in the Canadian provinces, 
whereas, formerly, the great city churches of the Baptist faith 
always put students into training for the ministry. He also stated 
that many of the students now come without collegiate education 
and can take only an inferior rank as scholars. 

The general discussion as to candidates for the ministry has 
reached an important stage at Harvard University, where the 
dissatisfaction is so great that President Eliot has given utterance 
to it in plain terms and has proposed the drastic remedy of ad- 
vancing the charges for tuition, so that the student, if able to 
enter at all under the new rates, will be the peer, pecuniarily at 
least, of every other student. 

This remedy of President Eliot seems to be external and super- 
ficial in its nature, but persons interested are slow to predict 
failure, because the measures adopted by him to improve all other 
departments have hitherto proved so successful. There is here 
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an essential difference, however, which a scientific man may over- 
look, as have Tyndall and Huxley and Spencer in like matters. 
As regards the ministry of the organized New Christian Church 
no one has the power to make sweeping remarks as if the whole 
case could be stated in a breath; and it would be the height of 
ingratitude to find fault with the members of the existing minis- 
try, as if they are to be blamed for not doing miracles; nor should 
any man be made to feel that, because he cannot enter the min- 


_ istry with a fine education and commanding personality, he may 


as well not attempt to preach. On the other hand, the most should 
be made that can be made of every candidate, and he should be 
set at work as soon as he is qualified, and should find wherever 
he goes a cordially cooperating laity, who do not insist upon more 
than they have a right to expect from their ministers. 

It is granted that some of our ministers have not been suffi- 
ciently prepared before taking up the work, and that some are 
dispensing mere arguments against falsities, when their people 
must have the bread of life or seek for it elsewhere, and that the 
natural decline of power with advancing age may be causing 
serious retrogression in places, and that there is a deficiency of 
spiritual interest everywhere and to a degree among our own 
people. But, all things considered, and especially the inchoate 
nature of our organization, the present conditions must not be 
spoken of with unsympathetic depreciation; it is of the future 
that the Church must think with great intentness, for the present 
must be as it is. 

In the future, to be most useful, the ministry must be made up, 
at least to a fair degree, of men qualified to do much mental work 
without failure. They must have the devotion which will give 
them strength to begin in any place and to develop the life which 
they may find there, so that, as the minister grows in efficiency, 
the society will grow in size and strength and consecration. In 
this work a purely intellectual training will have its place, but it 
will be a suibordinate one. Large-heartedness, the devotion of 
the whole life to the cause, will bring about the true greatness 
and power. Impatience, petty preferences in things non-essen- 
tial, a lazy contentment with pleasing for a time those who are 
immediately his employers and ignoring the rest of the commu- 
nity, and a habit of saying “I cannot” to the demands made by 
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the Church and the community — these must not be found in the 
minister of the future. Joy will be in work, in the peculiar work 
of the pastorate, and in this life the heart will not grow old. 
Broad patience, prayerful hopefulness, and an undying love of 
leading in the way of life, will characterize our ministers in the 
future. They will not strive with each other, nor with the soci- 
eties, but only with the prince of this world. They will think and 
speak of no enemies but their inward foes. 

It is a remarkable fact that no life leads so quickly now to the 
enjoyment of a home as the ministry in churches which, like our 
own, are not over-supplied with candidates. It would seem as if 
the Divine Providence had opened a very easy pathway into the 
ministry. With the requisite inward call accepted, the candidate 
finds the door of life opened wide and speedily. He must prepare 
carefully for his work, but that preparation and the labor that 
follows are intensely enjoyable, and supply the richest spiritual 
food from day to day. A great man enjoys his work; a small 
man fears it, like the servant with the money hidden in the nap- 
kin. The blessing of the daily enjoyment of caring for the moral 
and spiritual interests of a community cannot be told to the in- 
experienced, but every evidence of it exists. 

Is it too much to expect that the fine young men, who now 
give themselves with noble devotion to medicine and law and re- 
search in chemistry and mechanics, will some time have compan- 
ions of like fineness of nature in the incomparable studies and 
practice of the ministry? 


T. F. W. 





VACATIONS. 


THE vacation season is over, and affords much food for reflec- 
tion. We can hardly conceive it possible for a sober-minded man 
to avoid sitting down at the end of his two or three months’ lei- 
sure, and asking himself whether the time has been profitably 
spent. Was it good for him and for others that he should take 
so long a rest? Has his life been strengthened and enriched, is 
he prepared for effective usefulness, in proportion to the length 
of his abstention from regular duties? This, at least, is certain, 
that vacations are spiritually justifiable, only to the extent of 
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their yielding help and refreshment for the stated employment in 
which one is engaged. So far as they go beyond what is needful 
for this purpose, they exceed proper limits, and result in harm, 
rather than in good. 

The teachings of the church on this subject are perfectly plain. 
Every man was created to be a form of use —that is, of neigh- 
borly love — which finds its fullest expression in his regular pro- 
fession or calling. To this last his best powers and efforts are 
due. It should be the central object for which he lives. But 
his mind needs some relaxation from the steady strain of constant 
employment. However much he may enjoy his work — and alas 
for him who does not enjoy it!—he will not do it to the best 
advantage without a certain amount of play, or its equivalent. 
So that play becomes a religious duty for the sake of work, even 
as work is a religious duty for the sake of the higher life involved 
in it. 

These general considerations, however, leave quite untouched 
the question, how much recreation shall we take, or how long 
shall our vacation be? It is doubtless true that this question 
must be answered differently by different persons, and by those 
in different vocations. Men whose pursuits are purely intel- 
lectual must need longer periods of cessation from them than 
those who are engaged in manual labor. One does not recover 
so quickly from weariness of brain as from weariness of bones 
and muscles. Accordingly no fixed rule can be laid down for all, 
and each man must judge, to the best of his ability, regarding 
his own case. But the principle which all should seek to apply, 
is that which recognizes use as the chief end of life, and en- 
deavors to make other things strictly subsidiary to it. Every 
moment of time needlessly taken from the active performance of 
regular duties is a moment wasted. 

We are inclined to think that, in the existing state of things, a 
great many moments are thus wasted. In fact, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that, with large numbers of people, the business 
of vacation is overdone. Can it be possible, for instance, that 
school-children require to spend a quarter of the year in idle- 
ness — and this, too, in addition to the Saturday and Sunday of 
every school week? Does it seem probable that all school-teach- 
ers need the same long period of relaxation? Our memory goes 
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back to our boyhood days, when a month in the heat of summer 
was deemed ample for vacation. We remember also that churchés 
at that time were open throughout the year, and well attended. 
Nor do we recall that the health of clergy and laity, of teachers 
and scholars, was any less robust than it is now. Comparisons 
are odious ; so we will not affirm that more work was done, or 
better done then, than at present; but we can say without offence 
that there was less drive and hurry during the busy season, with 
results at least equally satisfactory. 

Reverting to the main proposition of this paper, we maintain 
that all recreation in excess of what serves for use, is clearly 
hurtful and demoralizing. The effect on children of a vacation 
unduly protracted must be bad; for its tendency can be only to 
habits of luxury and self-indulgence. The same thing is true of 
older people. The practice of regarding as a necessity the lei- 
sure which simply prolongs the opportunity for self-gratification, 
tends to make all work irksome, and to make play the only thing 
which seems wholly desirable. A mind accustomed to dwell on 
the hardship of duty and the comfort of abstaining from it, be- 
comes like a chronic invalid, complaining, enervated, inefficient. 
Love of use is the only influence which will make a man strong 
and healthy in the higher sense of those terms. Such a man 
cannot be induced to remain out of the field of his active labors 
for one superfluous moment. His whole desire is to return to 
it, as soon as the refreshment sought by temporary absence is 
assured. 

Vacations, like other favors, are dispensed quite unequally 
among mortals. The clerk and office-boy must be content with a 
week or fortnight, while the college-student and his tutor have 
their three months. The man of business snatches a few Satur- 
days and Sundays to spend at the mountains or seashore, where 
his wife and children are passing the entire season. It may very 
properly be asked whether in the one case too little relaxation is 
taken, or in the other too much. We can hardly believe that the 
correct rule is followed in both cases. Probably it is followed in 
neither. The matter is not often decided on any principle of 
spiritual usefulness, but by considerations of fashion, or personal 
preference. 

A circumstance which gives color to the suspicion that vaca- 
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tions are becoming unnecessarily long, is the increasing tendency 
to make them occasions for labor as well as for rest. The sum- 
mer school would not open when the regular school closes, if 
teachers and pupils were all tired out, and needed to suspend in- 
tellectual efforts. The same teachers and the same pupils often 
keep on working in very much the same way, though, perhaps, 
with some change in the subject of study and in the surround- 
ings and associations. If a vacation means, what the word ety- 
mologically implies, an actual dismissal from the mind of the 
things which generally occupy it, the question may well be raised, 
whether, in the cases we are considering, that condition is ful- 
filled. Not vacations, but semi-vacations, appear to be taken by 
many. It is certainly true that summer schools and kindred 
gatherings never did or could spring up in the old days when va- 
cations were short, and regarded as seasons of unalloyed relaxa- 
tion. 

But we have no desire to dogmatize on the subject. Our sole 
purpose in these reflections is to bring the matter to the serious 
attention of our readers as one which deeply concerns their 
spiritual welfare. Our feeble protest will do little or nothing 
toward changing the customs of society. Whatever these may 
be, we are obliged, at least in some measure, to conform to them. 
But let us not be indifferent to the manner in which so large a 
portion of our lives is spent, as the vacation seasons apparently 
claim. So far as we need entire freedom from ordinary cares for 
the sake of our usefulness to others, let us not hesitate to secure 
it, if we can, But, again, let us make sure that our love of ease 
or pleasure is not the controlling factor, Let us also guard 
against a spurious mixture of work and play, which is neither the 
one thing nor the other. 


J. R. 





THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG WAY. 


Two notices of “Progress in Spiritual Knowledge” have re- 
cently appeared in the Jndependent and the Outlook, which may 
be considered the leading religious papers of an unsectarian kind 
issued in this country, and these two notices illustrate forcibly 
the right and the wrong way of reviewing a religious book. It 
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was certainly fitting that a memorial volume, containing a bio- 
graphical sketch of Rev. Chauncey Giles, and some selected 
discourses, should appear after the decease of so voluminous a 
writer, and it was certainly fitting that the preparation of the 
memoir and the selection of the other matter should be made by 
the colleague and successor of Mr. Giles, the Rev. W. L. Wor- 
cester. It will be remembered by our readers, that the memoir 
first appeared as the first article in the first number of this Re- 
VIEW, and it may be concluded that we should feel an especial 
interest in the book, which was published not long after. 

We shall give these estimates in full without the least altera- 
tion, and we present first that of the Oué/ook. 

The Rev. Chauncey Giles long stood as a foremost representative of the 
“New Church” or Swedenborgian denomination. Mr. Giles’s sermons show 
some virtues and two defects — the lack of early culture, for which no after 
reading ever compensates, and the mannerisms of Swedenborg, which almost 
any Swedenborgian preacher seems to feel form an outward and visible sign 
of Swedenborgian orthodoxy. The Swedenborgians live for another life; 
they look forward to the ghost-world with as much impatience as did the me- 
dizval monks. The value of this life and the present tense of eternal life do 
not impress them. Again, the Sabellianism of the sect is emphatic. Mr. 
Giles warns his hearers against Trinitarian ideas of God. Notwithstanding 
this, Mr. Giles’s sermons were widely scattered during his lifetime, for, 
through the generosity of some one, they were distributed gratuitously, for 
purposes of propagandism. They are sermons that may interest and edify a 
class of minds. The title of the memorial volume is, “ Progress in Spiritual 
Knowledge,” and the book is published by the American New-Church Tract 
and Publication Society, Philadelphia. 

This we regard as an example of unfair and, indeed, reckless 
reviewing. It will be noticed that the reviewer gives no descrip- 
tion of the book and does not refer to the memoir which fills a 
considerable part of it. In fact, the reviewer appears not to 
have read the book at all, for he refers to Mr. Giles only in the 
most general way without any reference to the contents of the 
book except as “sermons,” 

Further defects are at once noted. “The lack of early cul- 
ture” is spoken of as if a pertinent point, but this shows that the 
reviewer did not read the memoir and did not know that Mr. 
Giles was educated at Williams College, which, while it is one of 
the smaller colleges of New England, has always held a high 
place on account of the eminent positions attained by many of its 
graduates. 
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We next read of “the mannerisms of Swedenborg.” The 
translators of Swedenborg from Latin to English, did and do 
introduce unfortunate terms, as we are always ready to confess, 
but no one was more free from employing them than Mr. Giles, 
whose long experience as a teacher before he became a minister, 
led him to be very careful to make use of the plainest language 
and the clearest illustrations. The reviewer’s mention here of 
“almost any Swedenborgian preacher,” shows that he is speaking 
at random. 

“ The Swedenborgians live for another life; they look forward 
to the ghost-world with as much impatience as did the medizval 
monks. ‘The value of this life and the present tense of eternal 
life do not impress them.” This is unexpected language, and it 
is utterly false. This writer now shows that he not only did not 
read this book, but has never read anything of Swedenborg. We 
are precisely the persons who are impressed with the present 
tense of eternal life, for we hold distinctly to the spiritual organ- 
ism as now possessed and occupied, so that the other life is in 
the strictest sense a continuation of this. Hence the teaching is 
never for the other life only, and hence no impatience for the 
other life exists. We are taught that the life lived in this world 
abides to eternity, that it cannot be changed after death, because 
it is organized according to the love and faith and works, and 
that this organization cannot be changed in the spiritual body 
after the material body has been laid aside (Brief Exposition, 
110). The Gospels are full of such teaching, to the effect that 
this life is to be lived in preparation for the next, or it will not 
differ from that of the brutes. “ Labor not for the meat that 
perisheth.” Howcan any Christian be so forgetful of our Lord’s 
words as this writer? and how can any one blame the New 
Church for seeking to restore man to his right relation with the 
heavens? ‘Ghost-world” is the chosen phrase, as if to show 
contempt for heaven and the everywhere accepted term, “the 
spiritual world.” 

“Again, the Sabellianism of the sect is emphatic.” How so? 
This is a mere charge, and, if this were the time to discuss 
Sabellianism, it would be shown that this writer had merely 
caught up an epithet to cast against the argument of Mr. Giles 
for the Trinity of Scripture rather than that of Athanasius. 
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Sabellius no more held this Scriptural view than did Arius, 
although a careless reader of the history of Christian doctrine 
might think so and charge us with it. 

We remark finally on this writer’s error in regard to the “ gen- 
erosity of some one.” He is evidently confounding the Tract 
Society with the Iungerich Fund for distributing the works of 
Swedenborg. The great distribution of tracts, some of which 
were written by Mr. Giles, is not the work of one or of a few 
generous people. 

Contrast with this ungracious and incorrect review, the follow- 
ing, which is that of the /ndependent : — 


“ Progress in Spiritual Knowledge.” By the Rev. Chauncey Giles. (Ameri- 
can New-Church Tract and Publication Society, 2129 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, $1.50.) This is the memorial volume of one of the sweetest spirits 
in the Church, who served God and his generation faithfully, as a man and as 
a Christian minister, in many different places, and died in the peace of Jesus, 
beloved and honored among his friends, November 6th, 1893. He was edu- 
cated for Williams and held his honorary degree from that college, though a 
sudden attack due to an ambitious lad’s over-exertion in the hay field drove 
him from college and sowed the seed of lasting infirmity. He served in the 
ministry of the New Jerusalem Church at Cincinnati, in New York, and at 
Philadelphia, and in 1863 was consecrated to the office of ordaining minister, 
and in 1875 to that of the president of the General Council. These offices, 
the highest in the New Jerusalem Church, show the estimation in which he 
was held. His publications were numerous.. He died at his home in Phila- 
delphia in the eightieth year of his age. The full biographical sketch with 
which the memoir opens is reprinted, with slight changes, from the NEw 
CuuRCH REVIEW, January, 1894, for which it was prepared by the Rev. 
William L. Worcester. The body of the volume is composed of sermons by 
Mr. Giles. 


We need only say of this that it fairly describes the book, that 
it utters no sectarian spite, that it says only what is true of Mr. 
Giles and his faith, and that it shows that the critic read first 
and then had the good taste to give to his readers the result of 
his reading. He makes no effort to condemn the New Church 
because it is not his church. He makes no flings of any kind. 
He takes the course which any one would take who had caught 
at all the spirit of the book. The friends of Mr. Giles who read 
this second review will feel grateful for its courteous and frater- 
nal expressions, It has the mark of good journalism, 


kT. FEW: 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE OPENING RATIONALITY. 


To the child, man is a unit. Later it may be learned that this 
unit is a marvelously complex one. The body alone with its in- 
numerable parts and organs may be studied by one generation 
after another, yet knowledge concerning it can never be exhausted. 
Within and above the body is the natural mind, more wonderful 
still, with its memory, its affectional or emotional side, its ration- 
ality. And still above the natural mind is the spiritual nature, 
known to us only by revelation and by its effects on the lower 
mind. Yet this spiritual nature with its three degrees and its 
boundless possibilities in each degree, is as wonderful and vast, 
compared with the natural, as is the starry heaven’ with its mil- 
lions of suns compared to our little earth. To the unthinking, 
the development of man from infancy to old age is but a contin- 
uous unfolding of what he had at birth, plus the knowledge he 
has gained from life in the world; just as the brook, small at 
first, grows ever larger, receiving here and there a tributary, until 
it becomes, before reaching the sea, a broad river. But not so. 
The development of the human mind is like that of the hills, 
layer upon layer; each period separated from the preceding and 
the following as distinctly as are the various formations of the 
earth’s crust. 

One of the most important and distinct of these periods is that 
of the opening rationality. The child has no rational faculty. 
It appears to have; yet its opinions are not the result of rational 
discernment. They are accepted bodily from parents, teachers, 
and others. That the child decides and speaks from others, not 
from self, is proven by this: after maturity is reached, every great 
problem of life here and hereafter must be taken up again, how- 
ever firm may have been childhood’s opinion concerning it. For 
a time the outcome is doubtful. The young man inclines first to 
one opinion, then to the opposite, until finally, having carefully 
weighed both sides, he decides either according to the evidence 
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or as his affections lead him. Now, first, has he an opinion of 
his own. 


What is this rationality that enables one to do his own inde- 
pendent thinking? How is it formed? What is its genealogy 
and its nature? The answer is given in the sixteenth and twenty- 
first chapters of Genesis, where the conception and birth and 
finally the expulsion of Ishmael are recorded. This, although 
actual history, yet under the Divine Providence so occurred and 
was so recorded by inspired scribe that it is a record, as was 
said, of the processes of the first rationality. Were it lacking in 
deeper meaning than the historical, it could have no place in the 
divine Word. 

The story of Ishmael as recorded in these two chapters is 
this: “Sarai, Abram’s wife, bare him no child. And she had a 
handmaid, an Egyptian; and her name was Hagar. And Sarai 
said unto Abram, Behold, now, Jehovah hath restrained me from 
bearing ; go in, I pray thee, unto my handmaid ; it may be that I 
shall be built up by her.” Hagar conceived, and when she saw 
she had conceived, her, mistress was despised in her eyes. When, 
at Abram’s word, Sarai would humble her, Hagar fled. The 
angel of the Lord found her in the wilderness and commanded 
her to return and submit herself to her mistress. This she does, 
and Ishmael is born. When Ishmael is a lad of fourteen, Isaac 
is born to Sarah. “And the child grew and was weaned, and 
Abraham made a great feast on the day when he weaned Isaac. 
And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, whom she bare 
to Abraham, mocking.” Therefore Hagar and Ishmael are cast 
out and sent away, for the son of the Egyptian may not inherit 
with Isaac. 

Such, briefly, is the literal story, the history. “ Which things,” 
Paul says (GAL. iv. 24) “are an allegory.” The meaning of this 
allegory, even to its minute particulars, the Lord has unfolded in 
these latter days, in the “Arcana Ceelestia”” of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, His servant. 

In this internal or allegorical sense Abram, afterwards Abra- 
ham, who hears the Lord’s call to leave the land of his nativity 
to go to a land that He should show him, is the internal man, 
the higher nature, the love of good, stored away in infancy 
through the ministry of angels, with every human being. This it 
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is — this that remains with one from the innocence and purity 
of infancy, primarily, and afterward from childhood — this it is 
that enables us to hear the Lord’s voice, this alone gives the will- 
ingness to hearken and to follow His leading away from the land 
of our birth to a heavenly country. Sarai, the wife of Abram, is, 
in this sense, what our author calls intellectual truth. What he 
means by intellectual truth he explains as follows : — 


It is the very spiritual principle which enters by influx through heaven, and 
consequently by an internal way. This it does with every man, and contin- 
ually meets the knowledges which are insinuated through the sensual faculties, 
and implanted in the memory. But of this, man is ignorant, the principle 
being too pure to be perceived by a common idea; it is a kind of light which 
illuminates and gives the faculty of knowing, of thinking, and of understand- 
ing. 


No man or angel thinks directly or consciously from intellec- 
tual truth. The Lord alone did so while here in the flesh. Yet 
with men all possibility of rational thought is by virtue of this 
influx of intellectual truth, Therefore the rational bears to it 
the relation of a son; a genuine son when the rational is formed 
from genuine truths, and especially when it is formed from prin- 


ciples of good from which truths are derived. Before this, while 


the rational is formed from apparent truths, it is also acknowl- 
edged as a son but not as a genuine one. Therefore Sarai said 
concerning her Egyptian handmaid, “It may be I shall be built 
up by her.” 

Now it is evident that the internal good and truth represented 
by Abram and Sarai, cannot manifest themselves except as the 
natural mind is developed, yea, is brought into somewhat of 
order. Good impulses, influx of spiritual light, do nothing for 
man except as they can be brought forth in rational thought and 
good deed down on the plane of conscious life. A rationality 
conceived and born of the union of internal good and intellectual 
truth is at first impossible. It would be above the consciousness 
of the unregenerate mind ; it would not be a rationality, hence 
could not possibly have any actual existence. 

A rationality of a lower order is needed; one that although de- 
riving its soul from internal good, Abram, is given body and 
actual being by some faculty of the external, the natural, the con- 
scious mind. Such a faculty is the affection for scientifics, or 
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natural facts. This affection is as a servant or handmaid to in- 
tellectual truth. 


See how ardent is the love of the youth for scientific knowl- 
edge. It is not natural science alone that is meant, but also 
knowledge concerning life here and hereafter, concerning all 
things unknown and hidden. The mind of the youth or maiden, 
actuated by the love of knowing, drinks in knowledge as a sponge 
sucks up water. This does not directly develop the spiritual 
nature at all; yet it may be made to serve the spiritual. If to 
this love of knowing, represented by Hagar, there be united the 
love of the Lord, the result will be a rationality taking form or 
body according to the knowledge held in the mind. 

Such is the genesis of the first rational. Its soul is from in- 
ternal good, but instead of being born of corresponding truth, it 
is given birth by the Egyptian handmaid — the love of scientifics. 
It was for this reason—that the correspondence might hold 
throughout — that it was provided that Hagar should be an 
Egyptian — Egypt, where of all the ancient world science was cul- 
tivated, being everywhere used in the Word to signify such things 
as pertain to science. Her name, also, Hagar, meaning “so- 
journer,” is in harmony with this signification — the affection of 
knowing for its own sake being but temporary and intended to 
give place to a higher and more spiritual motive. 

The nature of this first rational we all know. There is some- 
thing of it with the maiden, but it is seen in its fulness in the 
youth. It usually develops before his school days are over. It 
is hard, unyielding, self-assertive. It is from truth or more prop- 
erly fact, and fact only, admitting nothing of softness and tender- 
ness. It is narrow, confining its view to a few knowledges ac- 
cepted as unalterable facts, making no allowance for other more 
general principles which may overrule these; never admitting the 
possibility, above the ken of science, of spiritual truths which may 
show scientific facts to be but appearances of truth. 

This is shown in the story of Hagar. No sooner had she con- 
ceived than her mistress was despised in her eyes. So soon as 
the youthful rationality begins to develop, all that cannot be 
grasped by the bodily senses is comparatively unimportant, if not 
actually despised. But if the youth have a good heart, if it be 
his desire to know and obey the truth rather than to make truth 
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obey him, he will undergo a similar experience to that of Hagar 
when she fled from the face of her mistress. Although there will 
not be an open vision of the angel of the Lord, yet none the less 
really will it be impressed on the youthful mind by divine influ- 
ence that there is something higher and truer than the five senses 
| can comprehend; that some things which yet are worthy of all 
credence cannot be reasoned out and fully demonstrated to the 
| 








natural mind. There are many truths which the higher or spirit- 
ual mind can see and accept, that are incomprehensible to the 
youthful rationality. ‘ Return to thy mistress and submit thyself 
under her hands,” is the Lord’s message to this faculty in every 
developing life. 

As as example of what is meant, the following is quoted : — 
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| It is an intellectual truth that all life is from the Lord, but the rational 
| principle first conceived does not comprehend this truth; it imagines that if 
it did not live of itself it would have nothing of life; yea it is indignant if it 
i is told otherwise. . . . It is again an intellectual truth that all good and truth 
| are from the Lord; but neither does the rational principle first conceived com- 
| prehend this, because it appears to sense as if good and truth were from man’s 
| own self, and he supposes that if it were not so he-should be incapable of 
: thinking, and much more of doing, anything good and true, and that if they 
. were derived by influx from another, he ought then to cease from all exertion 
and be continually waiting in that state for influx. . . . Again: it is an intel- 
lectual truth, that the celestial man has a perception of good and truth from 
the Lord; but the rational first conceived either altogether denies perception, 
or supposes that if man had perception from another, and not from himself, he 
would be as somewhat inanimate and without life; yea, in proportion as the 
rational thinks from scientifics originating in the things of sense, or philo- 
sophical knowledges and conclusions, it is so much less capable of compre- 
hending these and other intellectual truths. (Arcana Ccelestia, 1911.) 









































Although the nature of this rational is so diverse from intel- 
lectual truth, yet, if it will submit itself under the power of that 
truth, it may for a time serve the opening spiritual life. But not 
permanently. It must give way to a rationality born of internal 
good united with its own commensurate intellectual or spiritual 
truth. This is represented by Isaac, the son of Abraham and 
Sarah ; both of whom now have added to their names the “h” 
from Jehovah’s own name. Concerning this second rational we 
read ; — 






























The rational after regeneration is formed of the Lord by the affections of 
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spiritual truth and good, which affections are wonderfully implanted by the 
Lord in the truths of the former rational, and thus the things therein which 
are in accord with and favor those affections, are vivified, whilst other things 
are separated as of no use. ... The first rational in the beginning is ac- 
quainted with no other love than self-love and love of the world, and though 
it is informed that heavenly love is altogether different from these, yet it does 
not comprehend it; and afterwards when it does anything good, it perceives 
no other delight thence arising, but from the thought of meriting favor and 
approbation, or being reputed a good Christian, or of securing thereby eternal 
happiness ; but the other rational principle with which man is gifted of the 
Lord by regeneration, begins to be made sensible of delight in truth and good- 
ness themselves, and to be affected with delight not from anything of its own, 
but for the sake of goodness and truth, and being led to do good by this de- 
light, it then rejects all ideas of self-merit, till at length it renounces it as 
enormous. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2657.) 


This second rational is not the first, more enlightened and re- 
fined. It is a discrete degree above the first, it is a new and dis- 
tinct stratum in the formation of character. The first rational 
cannot but mock at the spiritual rational; it must be displaced, 
must give way and be separated as the second rational develops. 
It is never destroyed, but remains as a basis for what succeeds, 
even as do the early formations of the everlasting hills. But in 
the regenerate mind it is to be entirely separated from and dom- 
inated by a more enlightened, a spiritual rationality. 


Wius L. GLapDIsH. 





MERENPTAH. 


Tue bearing of Egyptian history upon that of the Jewish people 
is at one point so intimate that much interest has been felt in 
any discoveries which would give the Egyptian side of the oppres- 
sion of Israel. The Egypt Exploration Fund has had this object 
in view when exploring in the district of Goshen, the eastern por- 
tion of the delta, and has performed a large service to Biblical 
science by uncovering the cities which are understood to be those 
referred to in the first chapter of Exodus as the treasure-cities or 
granaries built by the oppressed Israelites under the names of 
Pithom and Ramses. This and other indications have led to the 
belief that Ramses the Great was the Pharaoh who arose and 
“ knew not Joseph” and whose vast ambitions led him to enslave 
and..utilize the children of Jacob. All the inscriptions telling of 
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the long reign and great prowess of this Pharaoh have seemed to 
add emphasis to what is told of his hard-heartedness toward the 
Israelites, and some have supposed that his reign lasted so long 
that we read of his obstinacy before Moses, the messenger of 
Jehovah. 

To this identification, already far advanced in probability, was 
added the testimony of his striking physiognomy when his body 
was discovered about twelve years ago, and brought to the Na- 
tional Museum, and put on exhibition under glass. The face 
still indicated a masterful spirit. It was not indeed a true Egyp- 
tian face, flat, full, and unintellectual, but the prominent nose and 
long chin were of the imperious Roman type. 

So long as it was taken for granted that this was the oppressor 
of Israel, the only question which remained unanswered was in 
regard to the recorded death of Pharaoh by drowning in the Red 
Sea, and this problem was hastily managed by those who must 
have everything settled at once, by forming the ingenious theory 
that his son, Merenptah or, as it was formerly written, Meneptah, 
was then reigning with his father and was he who perished. In 
a kind of negative confirmation of this hypothesis the silence of 
history with regard to Merenptah could be cited. In marked 
contrast with his father of a thousand monuments, he was only a 
name in Egyptian story and seemed to have been early displaced, 
either by death or by revolution. 

This silence of Merenptah has now, however, been broken. 
The keenness of Prof. Flinders Petrie has brought to light, in 
the funeral temple of that monarch at Thebes, a polished block 
of black syenite some ten feet long by five wide and one thick. 
The block had been first used by Amenhotep III. A part of the 
inscription which he made was cut off by his son, who did not 
approve of the worship of the god Amen, and then, much later, 
Seti I. reengraved the original inscription in order to preserve it. 
But now, two hundred years after it was first cut, Merenptah built 
it into his temple, turning its rough back to view, and on that he 
cut his own record of a campaign in Syria. In this record he 
mentioned the Hittites and several places in Palestine, and con- 
cluded with the words : — 


The people of Israel is spoiled; it hath no seed; Syria is widowed. 


The first fact about this inscription is the very important one 
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that it is the only distinct mention of Israel on any Egyptian 
monument. Up to this time the name had never appeared. The 
news, therefore, that Petrie had found the Israelites distinctly 
mentioned was welcomed, because it put an end to the doubt en- 
tertained by many of the higher critics that Israel was known to 
the Egyptians of so early a date, or was then a nation. 

But, as soon as the interest excited by the bare discovery of 
the name had in some measure subsided, a new question arose as 
to the effect of it upon the date of the Exodus. If Israel was 
already in its own land in the time of this Pharaoh, all previous 
dating seemed to be confounded. Some immediately concluded 
that the Exodus had taken place long before this time and that 
the eighteenth dynasty had nothing to do with it, and that Mer- 
enptah’s date would fall in the time of the Book of Judges; others 
took the ground that the old dating was correct, and that a por- 
tion of the Israelites were meant who had never been in Egypt; 
while still others doubted the reading of the inscription and 
argued that the city Jezreel rather than the people Israel was 
meant. 

Professor Petrie takes the ground that it was Merenptah who 
oppressed Israel, and thus he merely slides the chronology for- 
ward one reign. Professor Sayce does not differ much as to the 
date, but he holds that the inscription does not mean that the 
king had gone into Canaan and smitten Israel, but had issued 
his decree that the infant Israelites should be drowned. 

To us and to New-Churchmen generally, these matters have 
great interest, but they will move slowly in making chronological 
theories or in substituting new ones for old. The spiritual mean- 
ing teaches them that Israel was in Egypt and was oppressed, 
but they do not expect of the Bible that it should tell the full 
history of Israel. They believe it to be of the Divine Providence 
that these discoveries are made, but they can wait for more such 
work to be done before they conclude as to the points of contact 
between the simple annals of Scripture and the bombastic records 
of the Pharaohs. 

One suggestion may be offered: The Pharaoh who manifested 
his hostility to Israel by seeking to destroy their children cannot 
have continued until the Exodus, for he must then have reigned 
eighty years. We know this from the fact that Moses was born 
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about the time of the infanticidal decree, that he was forty years 
old when he fled into the wilderness from the wrath of Pharaoh, 
and that he remained there forty years, so that he was eighty 
years old when he led the people out of Egypt, and one hundred 
and twenty when he died. We also know that it was customary 
for the kings to select their successors among their numerous 
sons and to initiate them into the reigning function, often send- 
ing them out with the armies. In this period of eighty years be- 
tween the decree and the Exodus, more than two may have 
reigned and probably did reign, all of course known as Pharaoh 
or Son of Ra (the Sun). How hasty then it is to pick out one 
monarch of whom as yet little is known compared with what will 
doubtless become known, and combine upon him all that the 
Scriptures say in regard to Pharaoh? This has always been the 
vice of Biblical chronologists, that they crowded events together 
as if we had the whole history before us and as if the Bible could 
pass over nothing without committing a literary fault, when it is 
the fact that only that is told which has a spiritual significance 
of importance to all subsequent generations. ‘“ Many other signs 
did Jesus which are not written in this book,” we are told of an- 
other portion of the Scriptures. 
T. F. W. 





THE LONG PARAGRAPHS IN THE “ARCANA.” 


In connection with the work of collecting all the quotations 
which Swedenborg made from the Sacred Scriptures, in order to 
study them with a view to important results as to the proper 
translation of the original Scriptures, attention has been called 
to the fact that there are in the “Arcana” certain paragraphs of 
great length and abounding in quotations from all parts of the 
Word. These paragraphs are quickly accounted for by observ- 
ing that the explanation could scarcely proceed without them. 
They mark places at which it is necessary to pause and introduce 
a special study of some subject, brought in for the first time by 
the sacred text, and not to be well understood until its interpre- 
tation had been fully shown. This is the reason which has un- 
doubtedly occurred to the mind of every reader, when he has 
found his progress through a chapter checked by several pages 
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given to a single word; and the existence of these extensive 
paragraphs would seem to call for no further remark. 

But, in order that this matter may be seen more clearly, pains 
has been taken to go through the whole work and to note such 
instances, making a list of these paragraphs by number and sub- 
ject. While different persons might vary somewhat in deciding 
what paragraphs to classify in this category, as some of them are 
not so distinctly marked, it may be safe to regard the present 
result as a fair exhibit. 

As to the number of these prolonged paragraphs, it was found 
that there are about four hundred in the total of ten thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-seven paragraphs in the entire work. 
Thus it is seen that they are relatively few, only about one para- 
graph in twenty-seven being so extended. Reckoned in another 
way, as there are fifty chapters in Genesis and forty in Exodus, 
we may say that, on the average, each chapter has about four 
such paragraphs. It could not be expected that their number 
would be less, if any subjects whatever were to be fully studied. 

What are these subjects which are thus distinguished? The 
list is too long to be introduced here, but specimens can be given, 
such as, Create, Day, Image of God, Garden, Serpent, Face, 
East, Flock, Field, Flood, Seven, City, Iron, Child, Flesh, Ten, 
Justice, Wood, Measure, Name, Bread, Water, Mountain, Olive, 
Hand, Peace, Cold, Night, Fish, Seed, Covenant, Wine, Island. 

It is plain that the full presentation of subjects like these, 
when they were reached, was essential to the strength of the 
work. They may be said to be its buttresses. The author him- 
self could not go on without seeing clearly what these words 
meant; and, having made a special study of them, he could 
scarcely do otherwise than pause to give his readers an oppor- 
tunity to see for themselves the results of such study. Thus the 
explanation of the two books of Genesis and Exodus rests upon 
the whole Scripture, and is supported by all its books. The in- 
telligent reader is largely qualified, at the end, to go on alone 
in the light of what he has read. At least he has already seen 
much of the rest of the Word explained and illuminated. It will 
be found that, while passing through a few chapters of Genesis, 
he has gone into every part of the Word. The same is true of 
the works on the Revelation ; they deal also with the whole Scrip- 
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ture. To collect all these quotations would give a large part 
of the Scriptures as Swedenborg expressed them in his Latin, 
and to combine them in their order, as collected from every one 
of his works, would be to go far toward obtaining a Latin version, 
peculiarly his, and easily translatable into English. 

The collection of such quotations was made by that great 
French worker, Le Boys Des Guays, and to some extent the 
results were printed in full; but for several reasons it was 
thought best that this should now be done anew, and with the 
utmost care, and by more than one person; and this is being 
done, and the result will be awaited with much interest. 

One point remains to be noticed. It might be expected that 
these special paragraphs would do their work once for all time, 
so that, upon a repetition of the subject word, it would be neces- 
sary only to refer the reader back to the original explanation. 

This is in general the mode of procedure. Swedenborg formed 
an index as he went, and was thus able to refer to all previous 
parts of his work. He is constantly sending the reader back, 
and the wise reader will always return and refresh his mind with 
the passage referred to. But it must be said that, in this list of 
words especially explained, there are some repetitions, and these 
call for examination. In the four hundred about fifty are dup- 
licated. 

We must examine one, and may take the word “ Bread,” which 
is treated of in n. 680 and 2165. In 680 we find about two 
pages of explanation under GEN. vi. 21, and the passages cited 
are JOHN vi. 27, 49-51, 53, 63; LAM.i. 10, 11, 19; Ps. civ. 27, 
28; Isa. vii. 14, 15, 22, and lv. 1; and MAL. iii. 10. This is cer- 
tainly, considering the subject and the multitude of passages in 
the Word which might be cited, a brief explanation. We turn 
now to 2165. At the very beginning of it we find a reference 
to 680, and it was in full view of what had there been written 
that the author added three pages in which he cited the following 
passages: GEN. xliii. 16, 31; Exop. xviii. 12; JUDGES xiii. 15, 
16; 1 SAM. xiv. 27, 28, and xx. 24, 27; 2 SAM. ix. 7, 10; 2 KIncs 
xxv. 29; 1 KINGS v. 2, 3; Lev. iii. 11, 16, xxi. 6, 8, 17, 21, and 
xxii. 25; Num. xxviii. 2; MAL. i. 7; Lev. xxii. 6, 7; JOHN vi. 
31-35, 47-51; and then, without quotation, seventeen other pas- 
sages are cited by chapter and verse. They might all have been 
enlarged upon, but the space was not taken to do it. 
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There is certainly evident reason in using, out of so many quo- 
tations as might be made, the few mentioned in addition in 2165; 
but the reader will notice that 680 really speaks of Food in gen- 
eral, and thus that a somewhat further explanation of the mean- 
ing of Bread was actually necessary. These two paragraphs will 
be found to be cited where the sacred text afterwards brings that 
subject to view. But there yet remained the explanation of 
Bread in connection with Water, and this was done late in the 
“ Arcana,” namely in n. 9323. 

Now, if we refer to Swedenborg’s own index, we shall find that 
he mentions every paragraph in which he has treated of this sub- 
ject, but that 2165 is distinguished by a word employed for that 
purpose, and that is the word ostensum, “shown.” Whenever in 
the index we find that word annexed to a reference, we know that 
it will prove to be a long paragraph with numerous quotations, 
such a paragraph as we have been considering. 

One other instance will be examined. The word “Seven” comes 
forward in n. 395, 728, 5268, and 9228. It is with the last that 
the word ostensum is found in the index, but let us examine them 
all. Number 395 is but one page in length and quotes Daw. ix. 
24, 25; GEN, xxix. 27, 28; Ps. cxix. 164; Isa. xxx. 26; Dan. iv. 
13, 22, 29; REV. v. 1, xi. 2, and xv. 1, 6,7; Lev. xxvi. 18, 21, 
24, 28; and Ps, Ixxix. 12. This is a sufficient explanation for 
the early part of the work; but ere long, in 728, we find, first, a 
reference to the former paragraph and summary of its contents ; 
secondly, a further explanation in which use is made of Daw. ix. 
24, 25; Ezek. iii. 15, 16, and xxxix. 12, 14; DAN. iv. 13, 22, 29; 
GEN. xxix. 18, 20, 27, 28; JosH. vi. 10-20; and three other pas- 
sages are cited by number. 

Here we notice a repetition of passages quoted, and this calls 
for closer examination. It will be found that, in 395, Dan. ix. is 
treated of in a single line, while in 728 eight lines are quoted and 
then ten lines of interpretation are given. The same is true of 
the other passages. ' 

Turning to n. 5268, we find several passages quoted, all from 
Revelation, from eleven of its chapters; but the new point is 
made that “ seven” represents what is profane as well as what is 
holy. In 9228, we find that “seven” is explained with reference 
to its meaning of completeness, which had not fully appeared be- 
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fore. It is 9228 to which the index adds ostensum. It has in- 
deed but two pages, yet the ground is gone over thoroughly, and 
eighteen passages are quoted. 

No doubt the same results would follow an examination of the 
whole list. The breadth of the subjects leads to some duplica- 
tion, but the paragraphs show very little repetition, and then made 
for the sake of enlargement of the reader’s knowledge. 


T. F. W. 





THE “INDEX BIBLICUS.” 


An application to one of our New-Church bookstores for this 
book will bring forth a work consisting of four substantial volumes 
and a pamphlet, the whole containing about twenty-six hundred 
octavo pages. The work is in the original Latin. A hasty exam- 
ination will reveal the facts that the publication was posthumous 
and that there have been no less than three editors. The first 
three volumes were issued in 1859, 1860, and 1863, respectively, 
and were edited by the faithful and laborious Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, 
Royal Professor of Philosophy and Librarian of the University of 
Tubingen. The fourth volume was edited by Dr. Achatius Kahl, 
Dean of Lund in Sweden, and was published in 1868. The Sup- 
plement was edited by Dr. R. L. Tafel and was printed in 1873. 

As they stand now, the four volumes contain an alphabetical 
list of Bible topics from A to Z, and each topic has from one to 
fifty passages from the Scripture joined to it, with some explana- 
tions of the spiritual meaning, while the Supplement contains 
proper names from D to Z left out of the fourth volume. The 
first three volumes cover only A, B, C, and a part of D, and it is 
readily seen that Dr. Tafel expanded them by taking in portions 
from other works. In order, therefore, to understand these vol- 
umes we must go back to the manuscripts, and then afterward 
must ascertain what has been done with them. 

In his elaborate account of Swedenborg’s writings prepared for 
the “ Documents,” and printed in the second part of the second 
volume, Dr. R. L. Tafel has the following items : — 

1746. (83-) Index Biblicus librorum historicorum Veteris Testamenti. 


1746 and 1747. (86.) Index Biblicus Esajae, et quoque Jeremie et Gen- 
eseos quoad partem. 
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1746 and 1748. (90.) Nomina Virorum, Terrarum, Regnorum, Urbium in 
Scriptura Sacra. 

1747 and 1748. (91.) Index Biblicus Librorum Propheticorum Veteris 
Testamenti, Psalmorum, Hiobi, Apocalypseos, et quoque Exodi, Levitici, 
Numerorum et Deuteronomii. 

1747 and 1748. (92.) Index Biblicus Novi Testamenti. 


The whole number of pages in these manuscripts is some two 
thousand. 

Dr. R. L. Tafel understands that the preparation of these in- 
dexes intervened between the “Adversaria” and the “Arcana,” 
and he gives his reasons for the dates assigned. 

In the year 1857 the manuscripts mentioned above came into 
the hands of Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, and, with great assiduity, he went 
to work to combine them into a common index under one series 
of letters. Not only this, but he decided to perfect the same by 
means then at his command, adding topics which had been 
omitted, and inserting explanations from all the later works, of 
which he enumerated twenty-four in his preface dated at Tu- 
bingen, August, 1859. This was a literary mistake. The manu- 
scripts might perhaps have been put into a single index (though 
what would be gained ?), but to add so much as Dr. Tafel did, 
expanded the work beyond the possibilities, editorial and finan- 
cial. Moreover, the conjunction of statements made in the light 
and language of 1747 with others made in 1767 and later, causes 
a sense of incongruity in the reader’s mind. This was pointed 
out to Dr. Tafel, but he persisted through three volumes, and 
there the work stopped, and was at last completed very imper- 
fectly by Dr. Kahl, who omitted the material afterwards published 
by Dr. R. L. Tafel, and also, unless a careful examination has 
erred, all the extracts from the Gospels. In the part edited by 
Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, the extracts from the Gospels are sometimes 
long enough to include a dozen verses, and make this work of the 
utmost value in connection with the translation of the Word. 

All that Dr. Tafel put in from other works he included in 
brackets. He did not indicate the different manuscripts, how- 
ever, and yet the reader can see that they differed in style. For 
instance, extracts from the Prophets are generally very brief, 
while those from the New Testament are very long. Some books 
of the Word have their extracts briefly explained, and some have 
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no explanation whatever. If only Dr. Tafel had given us just 
what he found, how much better off we should be to-day! 

The extracts are always made as brief as the subjects would 
admit. Sometimes we have two words, sometimes half a verse, 
sometimes a combination of several abridged verses, and some- 
times a long passage without any omission ; but space was always 
saved when it was possible to omit words or phrases and yet re- 
tain the meaning. 

It is not intended at the present time to study the numerous 
places in which a change of translation from Schmidius is pro- 
posed, but a few extracts may be given to show the nature of the 
contents. It should be premised that Swedenborg says Deus 
Messias because he saw everywhere the Messianic promise. Later 
he used the term Dominus, “ Lord,” where before he had said, 
“God the Messiah : ” — 


“To be present” is spoken of God the Messiah, for He is present and flows 
into man by means of celestials and spirituals, into his inner mind. (I., 77.) 

“The Most High” is for God the Messiah. (I., 264.) 

“ The fountain of living watets ” is for God the Messiah, the author of all 
good and truth. (I., 449.) 

He who trusteth in God the Messiah “shall be like a tree planted by the 
waters and shall send forth his roots by the river,” because he will be in the 
true order of life. (II., 9.) 

“Ariel” is for human wisdom confirmed from the literal truth of the Word, 
and thus for similar doctrine and life. (II., 65.) 

“ Bethel ” is for the house of God the Messiah. (II., 349.) 

The song of Israel in Ar when waters were given, NUMB. xxi. 16-18, 
shows the style of the ancient church in songs as if prophetic; so in the wars 
of Jehovah and in the Proverbs (verses 26-29) where names signify things. 
(III., 19.) 

“ To sing praises” is to show the glory of God the Messiah on account of 
the salvation of the human race. (III., 22.) 

As to the cherub and his sphere to-day and their faces, see the vision of 
November 20, 1747. (III., 158. This is found in the Diary, n. 255.) 

The inmost heaven cannot appear to any one, because human minds cannot 
rise above their understanding. (III., 520.) 

Gabriel stands for the angels who explain the arcana of heaven from 
prophecies. (Supplement, 9.) 


‘as Be We 
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THE EVERLASTING DOORS, PSALM XXIV. 7, 9. 


In the edition of the “ Doctrine of the Lord” now in general 
use, the reader finds Ps. xxiv. 7 and 9 quoted twice, namely in 
n. 33 and 38, and in each case the phrase “ everlasting doors” is 
printed, but a foot-note calls attention to the fact that the Latin 
has ostia mundi, “ doors of the world.” The wisdom of pointing 
out a seeming discrepancy between the original and the transla- 
tion may be questioned, especially when it is done in a volume 
intended only for English readers ; but it is plain that the trans- 
lator did not feel authorized to translate mundi by “ everlasting,” 
without confessing that he had taken a liberty with the text. 

The question which naturally arises is, What is the exact mean- 
ing of ostia mundi? If this can be determined, we can see what 
the translator, who took a double course in n. 33 and 38, ought 
to have done. 

There appear to be two other passages of a similar kind, and 
it may be well to attend to them all at this time. These are 
Gen. xlix. 26, DEuT. xxxiii. 27, and Ps. xxiv. 7,9; and in these 
Swedenborg has col/es mundi, brachia mundi, and ostia mundi, 
where our Bibles give “everlasting hills, arms, and doors,” re- 
spectively. 

Now in all these cases the Hebrew has the word o/am, the 
common word for eternity, and this is variously rendered in our 
Bibles by “ forever, always, of old, perpetual, everlasting, lasting, 
ancient,” etc. In his Latin, Swedenborg generally renders this 
word by saecu/um; but, in the three cases now under review, he 
renders it by mundus. We shall see however that he seems to 
have no fixed usage in this matter. For this purpose it will be 
best to consider the passages separately. 


GENESIS XUIX. 26. 


The Schmidius version, which Swedenborg preferred to other 
Latin versions and used when he did not translate the Hebrew 
afresh, has desiderium collium mundi, “desire of the everlasting 
hills.” 

“ Index Biblicus,” III, 318, has desiderium collium mundi. 

“ Adversaria,” II, 171, has desiderium collium mundi. 
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“ Adversaria,” II, 1142, 1350, and 1360, and III, 7717, have 
the same; but, in 1350 we find, “see Deut. xxxiii. 15,” where 
they are called co//es aeternitatis “ hills of eternity.” 

“ Arcana,” 3969, has desiderium collium saeculi. Of saeculum 
we read in “ Arcana” 10248, and in “ Apocalypse Explained ” 
468, that it means eternity. It is also said to have the meaning 
of ‘mundus, but this is not gone into except by the quotation of 
the passages, “the care of this world,” Marr. xiii. 22; “the 
children of this world,” Luke xvi. 8 and LUKE xx. 34; and “ the 
ungodly who prosper in the world.” 

Taking Swedenborg’s ordinary use of saecu/um, and remember- 
ing that in the “ Arcana” he retranslates the Hebrew, we must 
understand him to say in 3969, “the desire of the everlasting 
hills.” 

“ Arcana” 6435, is the passage which treats of Grn, xlix. 26. 
Here we find desiderium collium saeculi, with a full explanation of 
the meaning of mountains and hills. “ Apocalypse Explained ” 
448 has the same. 

Thus we see that in quoting Gen. xlix. 26, Swedenborg de- 
parted from Schmidius and his first usage by the substitution of 
saeculi for mundi, “ everlasting hills,” for “ hills of the world.” 


DEUTERONOMY XXXIII. 27. 


Schmidius here had drachia mundi, “arms of the world.” 

“ Adversaria,” III, 7753, has drachia mundi. 

“ Index Biblicus,” I, 169 and 406, has dbrachia aeternitatis. In 
the same work, II, 406, we find drachia mundi and brachia aeter- 
nitatis on the same page. 

This passage seems not to have been quoted in the “ Arcana.” 

“ Apocalypse Explained ” 594, has brachia mundi. 

The usage with Deur. xxxiii. 27, is seen to be less decisive 
than that with Gen. xlix. 26. 


PSALM XXIV. 7 AND 9. 


“Index Biblicus,” IV, 222, 557, 634, and 726, have ostia mundi, 
“ doors of the world,” agreeing with Schmidius. 

“ Arcana,” 2851, has ostia aeterna, ‘“‘ everlasting doors.” 

“ Arcana,” 5922, 8989, and 10053, have ostia mundi. 

“ Arcana,” 10483, has ostia aetlerna., 
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“ Apocalypse Explained,” 208, “ Dicta Probantia,” 58, “ Apoc- 
alypse Revealed,” 176, “ Doctrine of the Lord,” 33 and 38, have 
ostia mundi. 

This is a remarkable case, for the “ Arcana” is not uniform in 
its usage. The other quotations might be accounted for by the 
fact that the passage had become familiar in the form ostia mundi 
through frequent writing in the Index, but it will be noticed that 
the first quotation of it in the “ Arcana ” changes mundi to aeterna. 
This, however, is not kept up, although the last citation in the 
“Arcana” has aeferna. Thus Swedenborg did just as he did with 
Gen. xlix. 26; in both cases, when he wrote the “ Arcana,” he 
translated anew, but he did not always hold to that in Ps. xxiv. 
7) 9: 

In view of these facts, which are all that a careful study has 
brought to light, it will be seen that Swedenborg’s usage is not 
uniform, but it will certainly be granted that he used the words 
which we render by “ everlasting,” sufficiently often to justify the 
translator into English in leaving out the confusing foot-notes 
which now appear. If Swedenborg discerned a distinct meaning 
in ostia mundi or colles mundi or brachia mundi which ostia aeterna 
or brachia aeternitatis did not convey, he would have said so in 
some one or more of the many passages which have been cited, 
and would not have gone on to the end using the terms as if 
wholly interchangeable. 


T. F. W. 





“WITHIN TWO YEARS.” 


In the very interesting paper on the Book of Revelation, which 
the Rev. Edwin Gould offers to the readers of the present num- 
ber of the Review, he cites n. 42 of the work on the “ Last 
Judgment,” in which Swedenborg says that “in less than two 
years” an explanation of the Apocalypse will be given to the 
public. Mr. Gould points out that this promise was made in 
1758, and that the first page of the manuscript of the “ Apoca- 
lypse Explained ” bears the date 1759, showing that its publica- 
tion within the time specified was contemplated, though not car- 
ried out by the author. 
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In speaking of the “ Apocalypse Revealed ” Mr. Gould cites a 
statement in “ Marriage Love,” 522 (published in 1768), in which 
Swedenborg says that he was commanded by a voice from heaven 
to finish within two years the work on the Apocalypse. Mr. 
Gould then adds the following comment : — 


It seems singular that this command should have been first recorded so 
many years after the announcement of the work and execution of the task 
enjoined. Its proper place would appear to be in connection with the promise 
itself, at about which time we may reasonably suppose it to have been given, 
the period of two years referred to in both seeming to point to such connec- 
tion. It is also a little strange that there is no note or comment in connection 
with this passage recording the fact that the command had been fully, even 
lavishly, obeyed, in the preparation of two great works in explanation of the 
book in question. 


It would appear from his remarks that Mr. Gould understands 
the command recorded in “ Marriage Love,” 522, to have been 
given before the preparation of the “ Apocalypse Explained,” and 
thus he understands the promise made in 1758 in the “Last 
Judgment” to be in consequence of the command already re- 
ceived. It therefore seems to him “ singular” that the command 
should be recorded only in a book which was printed ten years 
afterwards, and indeed after “the command had been fully, even 
lavishly, obeyed, in the preperation of two great works in explan- 
ation of the book in question.” 

This combination made by our esteemed friend of the promise 
in “Last Judgment,” 42, with the command recorded in “ Mar- 
riage Love,” 522, seems unnecessary, and it appears to produce a 
degree of confusion where none really exists. To our mind 
there is no connection between the two. In making the promise 
found in “ Last Judgment,” 42, Swedenborg seems to have acted 
under no specific direction. Had he had such at that time he 
would undoubtedly have recorded it in the “ Diary,” in which he 
was making frequent entries, but no such entry can be found. 

Moreover, it was not uncommon for him to intimate to the pub- 
lic that certain works would soon be prepared. Thus in “ Heaven 
and Hell,” 508, he promises the work on the “Last Judgment.” 
He speaks of it again in n. 559, and in n. 587 he says that “ more 
will be said in the small work De Ultimo Judicio et de Babylonia 
Destructa. In that work he promises the Zxplicatio super Apoca- 
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lypsin, not only once but eight times, namely in n. 42, 43, 44, 47, 
50, 60, 61, 72. So in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 908, we read of 
an “ Appendix,” which will be added. In “Doctrine of the 
Lord,” 32, it is said that “subsequent works will treat of the 
angelic wisdom concerning the Lord.” In this work he also men- 
tions as to be published the “ Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture,” 
Nn. 3, 7, 14, 65; the “ Doctrine of Life,” 65; “ Faith,” 65; ‘“ Con- 
tinuation as to the Last Judgment,” 62; “ Divine Love and Wis- 
dom,” 65; “ Divine Providence,” 46. So the “Sacred Scrip- 
ture’ makes promises, n. 83 and too. And “Life” does so, 
n. 15, 36, and 107; intimating the work on “ Marriage,” in n. 74, 
77. Again, “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 340, foreteils the “ Di- 
vine Providence ;”’ and so the “ Apocalypse Revealed ” refers to 
the “ Doctrine of Charity,” as yet to appear, n. 915. In the work 
on “ Marriage Love,” Swedenborg published a list of “works 
hitherto issued by me,” and to this list he added the annouce- 
ment, — 


Within two years you will see in its fulness the Doctrine of the New Jeru- 
salem, foretold by the Lord in Apocalypse xxi., xxii. 


This announcement, which we are sorry to miss from the new 
Latin edition, shows how fully the author foresaw what was to be 
done. That work on “Marriage Love,” had itself been men- 
tioned in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 434. Once more, we find the 
“ Brief Exposition” referring prospectively to the “True Chris- 
tian Religion ” in n. 1, 16, 44, and 69; and that work named an 
“ Appendix,” in n. 343. 

Thus nothing is more common than for Swedenborg to promise 
works to follow at an early day. In two instances he mentions 
as the limit of time “two years,” no doubt judging correctly of 
the time required to write and print his next book. In none of 
these cases however does he mention any command ; but, if we 
may judge from the following instance, he formed his plan with- 


out explicit direction. “ Brief Exposition,” 1, says: — 


After some large and small books concerning the New Jerusalem, by which 
is meant the New Church about to be established by the Lord, have been 
published by me during several years, and after the Apocalypse was revealed, 
I formed the plan (i animum induxi) of bringing to view the doctrine of 
that church in its entirety; but, since this is a work of some years, I purpose 
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(consultum duxi) to issue a sketch of it in order that a general idea of the 
church and its doctrine may first be obtained. 


It would seem then that the command referred to in “ Marriage 
Love,” 522, is a case by itself and has no necessary connection 
with the promise in “Last Judgment,” 42, or with the other 
promise which mentions two years at the end of “ Marriage Love.” 
And we understand Mr. Gould to be hardly justified in implying 
that the record of “Marriage Love,” 522, is ten years after the 
fact. The records of the “ Diary ” go on down to April 29, 1765. 
Swedenborg was then writing the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” and 
that is the first book in which the “relations” appear. It is 
reasonable to suppose therefore that these relations in the subse- 
quent works are in effect a continuation of those in the “ Diary.” 
In this view the record of the command, “ Marriage Love,” 522, 
was probably made near the time when it was received. It is 
true that “ Marriage Love ” was published next after the “ Apoc- 
alypse Revealed” and not just before it, as might seem to be 
required by this reasoning, but hére we cannot be sure of our 
dates, for “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 434, refers to the work on 
“ Marriage ” as already existing, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the work which we now have was made from a preced- 
ing work, of which two full indices alone remain. Now it is a 
fact that the relation containing this command is found in the 
index of the missing and antecedent book. Thus the command 
was probably on record when the “Apocalypse Revealed” was 
begun. 

As to the need of so specific a direction it may be suggested 
that such a book was undoubtedly an essential part of the duty 
assigned to Swedenborg; that he had already nearly completed 
a very large work, and had laid it aside, perhaps because the 
sales of the “ Arcana” showed that the publication would be a 
great tax upon his pecuniary resources, perhaps for some or all 
of the other reasons which have been assigned ; that some years 
had now elapsed during which nothing had been done upon that 
subject; and that it was necessary that it be done at once, other 
contemplated works being for the time held in abeyance. 

But this interesting topic may not be treated further at the 
present time. 


‘he By Wes 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHARACTER. ITS ELEMENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS.* 


Tus is a wholly new and quite attractive edition of a work 
that has been before the Church for more than a score of years. 
We say “before the Church,” advisedly, because we doubt if it 
has been much known beyond the limits of the New Church. 
And yet we do not recall any volume upon our lists better suited 
to general circulation, especially among earnest and thoughtful 
young people. While distinctly a New-Church book, it is not 
distinctively such. It does not address the reader as if in any 
way allied with the New Church, but simply as one disposed to 
recognize the serious aspects of life, and the vital import of char- 
acter development and character formation. And it does this, 
not by means of homily or persuasive utterance, but by setting 
forth in a rational, engaging, and practical manner the general 
principles and influences which enter into the making up of a true 
life. The following enumeration of the contents of the thirteen 
chapters, into which the book is divided, will suggest the com- 
prehensiveness of its scope. The Infant Soul; Hereditary Evil ; 
Early Development; “ Remains ;” Religious Education of Chil- 
dren; Moral Freedom; The Sceptical Era; Faith or No Faith? 
The Unsearchable: the Revealed; True Manhood; Sex, Court- 
ship, Marriage ; Social Life ; The Sweet Uses of Adversity. 

Each of these chapters is a careful, concise, and well-illustrated 
study of the period, or the phase of life which it treats. Two or 
three brief extracts will reveal the author’s excellent style and 
method. The following is from the chapter on “ Remains ” : — 


No impression is absolutely lost. It may be covered up, and continue to 
be hidden from the child’s conscious thought, and even lie far beyond any 
voluntary power of his to recall it; it is then said to be forgotten, but it still 
REMAINS. Every impression remains in a threefold sense, first, in the effect 


*Character. Its Elements and Developments. By the Rev. Jonn Hype, 
Author of “ Our Eternal Homes,” “The Angels,” “Emanuel Swdenborg ; 
A Lecture,” etc. James Spiers, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London: 1896. 
PP- 293: 
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it has produced upon the character; secondly, in the general state which it 
induced upon the mind, and which is often remembered when the particular 
thoughts and feelings that composed the state are forgotten; and thirdly, the 
particular impression itself which originated the state, and produced the effect 
on the character. 


The chapter on “ Sex, Courtship, Marriage,” is especially com- 
plete and admirable. We quote briefly from the portion which 
treats of the true relations of men and women : — 


The differences in the character of the two sexes point to marriage, as the 
Divine intention concerning both. They are so fashioned mentally and mor- 
ally as to supplement and complement each other. Man needs the continual 
operation upon him of the sweetness and tenderness, the moral purity and 
dignity, the self-forgetfulness, self-sacrifice, and religious trust, which true 
womanhood supplies to the composite unity which marriage makes. Woman 
needs the continual operation upon her of the intellectual power and decision, 
the breadth and variety of thought, which true manhood supplies to the same 
composite unity. Only when these diverse but accordant elements are united 
in marriage, can either manhood or womanhood be perfect. The twain are to 
be made perfect in one. The vir and mulier together compose the 4omo; the 
male-man and the female-man together constitute the MAN. 


We give one other extract from the same chapter, not merely 
as an illustration of the quality of the work, but because we are 
glad to present and emphasize the author’s plain words upon a 
most important subject : — 


Earth was intended to be a seminary for heaven. ... Those married 
couples who refuse to have offspring frustrate the Divine purpose, prevent 
the existence of human souls, deprive angels of objects of guardianship, and 
limit the number of the kingdom of heaven. Political economists may say 
what they please, but it still holds true in every sense: “Lo, children are a 
heritage of the Lord; and the fruit of the womb is His reward. As arrows 
are in the hand of a mighty man, so are the children of the youth. Happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them.” If the arrangements of our 
modern social system make it to appear otherwise, the system is at fault ; the 
proof that it is wrong, is to be found therein. 


In mechanical execution, the book is a great improvement 
upon the earlier edition. It is printed from new plates, and is 
reduced somewhat in thickness by the transference of the analy- 
sis of the chapters from the body of the work to the heads of the 
widened pages, where it forms a running title of contents. It 
thus makes a handsome volume, well suited for gift purposes. 
We trust it may have many readers. 
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Tue Facts or BEInc.* 


A FACE, intellectual and kindly, remarkable for its intense ear- 
nestness, looks out from the frontispiece of this noble volume. It 
is that of the author, the late William Graham, of Bolton, England. 


He was no stranger to the editors of the Review, having cheered 


them, from time to time, with friendly and appreciative messages. 
His death occurred in March last, just as the book before us was 
completed. For the copy sent to our table, we are indebted to 
his daughter, who was, in some measure, at least, the partner of 
his literary labors. To her, on his bed of sickness, he dictated 
the brief autobiographical sketch which is found in the preface. 
In this sketch we are informed that Mr. Graham was the son 
of a millwright, and learned the trade of a stone-mason. With, 
apparently, but few advantages of education and position, he 
must have made the most of his opportunities, beside possessing 
no common natural abilities. This last volume is a monument 
to his industry and mental grasp, to say nothing of his strong 
religious character. One incident related by him has especially 
attracted our attention, namely, that, when a child, under the 
guidance of his mother, he addressed his prayers to the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; but that, being taught by his Sunday-school super- 
intendent to direct them to God the Father, and doing so, he 
afterwards noticed that he could date from that change a marked 
deterioration in his moral and spiritual life. His acceptance of 
New-Church truth was hearty and thorough. There were no 
reservations to his belief that Swedenborg was the divinely com- 
missioned teacher of a new Christianity. The brief autobiog- 
raphy ends with these words : — 
_ Instead of having aught to recant, I am delighted it has been given me to 
see the sublime truths of the New Dispensation. They afford inexpressible 
consolation in the face of death. Ever since I became a recipient of the New 


Faith, I have been a worshipper of the God of my childhood, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


The author’s clearness and acuteness of mind are shown ina 
conversation with one of his fellow workmen, who said on one 
occasion : — 

* The Facts of Being. A Concurrent Study of, and a Compilation from, the 


Divine Word and the Theological Works of Emanuel Swedenborg. By 
WILLIAM GRAHAM. James Speirs, London: 1896. pp. 579. $3.25. 
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“ Graham, I’m surprised at you.” I asked the reason. He said, “For de- 
nying the Trinity ;” he meaning thereby a Trinity of persons. I replied, “I 
do not deny a Trinity of essentials, only of persons.” He replied, “ Did not 
Jesus Christ pray to the Father?” I answered, “Yes.” “ Well,” said he, 
“does not that prove that Jesus was a person distinct from His Father?” I 
said, “ Will you allow me to ask you a question?” He said, “ Yes.” I said, 
“Do you not believe that the Lord Jesus Christ is God?” He answered, 
“ Oh, yes.” “And that God is Almighty?” To which heassented. “Then,” 
said I, “since Jesus Christ is God and Almighty, will you tell me why He 
needed to pray at all?” His answer was, “I will read my book,” meaning 
the Bible, “ before I talk with you.” I said, “Yes, do; you will find it very 
profitable.” 


The book itself seems to us to call for no long notice, not be- 
cause it is unworthy, but because it covers ground which is 
already familiar to our readers. Briefly, then, let us say that it 
is, for the most part, an admirable summary of important New- 
Church doctrines, interspersed with passages from Swedenborg. 
The latter are well selected, and throw light on every topic to 
which they are applied. The subjects treated of are such as 
would naturally be suggested by the title —“ The Facts of Be- 
ing” — and include the doctrines of degrees, of influx, of crea- 
tion, of the incarnation, and of the Word. We have much en- 
joyed the time spent in our examination of the book, and con- 
sider it a remarkable production, especially for a self-educated 
layman. It shows an unusual comprehension of the great prin- 
ciples which it seeks to expound, and could not be read by any 
thoughtful person without profit. In point of style, as well as of 
matter, it is thoroughly to be commended. 

As a sample of the kind of reading to be found in the book, 
we quote the following excellent statement about Swedenborg :— 


Although the mental state of Emanuel Swedenborg, as the amanuensis of 
the last new dispensation of divine truth, was immeasurably superior to that 
of the sacred writers of either the Old or the New Testament, consequent on 
the fact that he was the subject of interior spiritual illumination, which is a 
kind of internal divine dictate, yet the terms in which he explained his mes- 
sage are his own, freely selected to express his own finite intelligence or 
rationa’ understanding as divinely illuminated. Although, therefore, the 
truths divinely communicated through the instrumentality of Swedenborg are 
in themselves divine, and consequently of the highest value, yet the terms in 
which they are expressed are finite, and consequently not comparable to the 
divine natural terms of the Word itself. 

The sacred writers — the amanuenses of the Word — wrote from external 
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divine dictation; Swedenborg wrote from internal spiritual illumination. The 
terms they employed were divine; the terms Swedenborg employed were his 
own, and therefore finite. His mental state was superior, but his terms in- 
ferior. Because the literal terms employed by Swedenborg were his own and 
finite, the application of the doctrine of correspondences cannot elicit from 
them any connected and coherent internal spiritual and celestial senses hav- 
ing a plenary relation to things divine. By means of the sacred writers, Jeho- 
vah God gave to the world the treasure of His Word; through the instrumen- 
tality of Swedenborg He has given the key to its interpretation. Both the 
treasure and the key by which the treasure is rendered accessible, are of ines- 
timable value. Should any community set up, not for Swedenborg’s commu- 
nication itself, but for the literal terms in which he expresses it, a claim to 
equality of value with the literal terms of the divine Word, such a claim 
would be untenable, and would be refuted by the fact that the terms employed 
by Swedenborg were not divinely dictated, and therefore are a finite and not a 
divine natural exponent of interior divine spiritual and divine celestial senses. 
A divine communication may be made either in finite natural or in divine 
natural terms. The Word is of the latter, and the writings of Swedenborg 
are of the former character. pp. 134-136. 


There is one deduction drawn by the author to which we can 
not yield unquestioning assent. In treating of good and truth, and 
the marriage between them, he argues (p. 545 e¢ seg.) in favor of 
bimetalism, on the ground that gold, as representing good, and 
silver, as representing truth, were intended to be used together, 
and ought to be regarded as equal. This a priori method of rea- 
soning from spiritual things to natural should, as it seems to us, 
be practised very cautiously. But we will not enlarge on this 
point. It is, at most, only a small defect in a book distinguished 
by its excellent features, and worthy of almost unqualified com- 
mendation. 


A Reticious NovEL.* 


THE writer of this book is evidently a well-read and intelligent 
New-Churchman. He tells, in the form of a story, how a con- 
firmed agnostic is gradually brought by the combined force of 
logic and circumstances to the hearty acceptance of Christian 
truth. But the truth is not the ordinary teaching of the churches 
and creeds: it is distinctly the doctrine of the New Dispensation. 
Swedenborg’s name is not mentioned ; but he himself is referred 
*John Hawsthorne. Themes for Thinkers, or Facts in Fiction. A Religious 
Novel. By Zeno. Leeds: Andrew W. Inman, New Wortley. 1896. 
Ppp- 244- 75 cents. 
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to as “one claiming to be a teacher sent from God in the middle 
of the last century,” and several of his books are designated by 
their titles. 

The argumentative and doctrinal part of the book is admirably 
done, and bears certain earmarks, which point to the conclusion 
that “Zeno” is a New-Church minister, as, in truth, the narra- 
tive makes him out to be. Full and clear statements of impor- 
tant points of doctrine are constantly appearing, and the entire 
range of New-Church philosophy and theology is quite well cov- 
ered. The agnostic reasoning is also presented amply and fairly. 
No one who favors that side can justly complain that its argu- 
ments are slighted or imperfectly expressed for the sake of being 
overthrown. The result is such a strong presentation of the 
case, as cannot fail to edify and enlighten those who are ready 
to be convinced. From this point of view we can heartily com- 
mend the book, which will doubtless be the more acceptable to 
most readers, on account of the narrative form in which it is 
written. 

The story in which this good teaching is conveyed is of the 
slightest possible structure, being, indeed, little more than a 
_ framework. Slight as it is, however, the author plainly shows 
himself far less at home in it, than when he deals directly with 
religious subjects. He is afar better preacher than raconteur. 
His attempts at familiar dialogue can hardly be termed success- 
ful. The style even of his love-making is theological. We find 
no fault with the substance of what is said (for lovers should have 
their times of being serious); but the language is generally that 
of a sermon. This confirms us in the opinion previously ex- 
pressed, that the writer is a clergyman; since he is so much more 
at his ease in the pulpit than out of it. 

But these minor defects do not detract from the general excel- 
lence of the book, in view of the purpose for which it was writ- 
ten. The author calls it “a religious novel.” It is not much of 
a novel; but it is religious in the best sense of the term, and 
should be of service to all honest doubters to whom the com- 
mon tenets of Christianity are a stumbling block, but who are 
earnestly seeking for the light. 
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GLADSTONE ON BisHOP BUTLER.* 


Durinc the time which Mr. Gladstone has been devoting to 
the preparation of a new edition of Joseph Butler’s works, the 
“Analogy of Nature” and the “Sermons,” he has had several 
subjects for essays offered to his active mind, and has improved 
the opportunity to say a great deal that is interesting on themes 
closely connected with Butler. In a somewhat extended review 
of Butler’s works which was published in our issue for April of 
the present year, notice was taken of Mr. Gladstone’s reply to 
certain critics of Butler, Messrs. Bagehot, Stephen, Arnold, Miss 
Hennell, and others, so that a small portion of the book now be- 
fore us calls for no further remark, but there is much here to be 
read with care and, so far as space permits, to be remarked upon. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with But- 
ler directly, and the second treating of themes which Butler used. 
Mr. Gladstone begins with suggestive remarks as to “ Butler’s 
Method.” He justly points out that Butler rose above his time 
in taking up a subject which his own office did not assign to him 
and in treating of itin a broad and impartial manner which was 
exceptional. Thus his method raises the reader out of the nar- 
row professionalism of most writers of the time and sets before 
him the grandest and highest of themes. 


Butler exhibits in himself, and he powerfully tends to create in his reader, 
a certain habit of mind which is usually far from common, and which at the 
present day and amidst the present tendencies, both of the average and even 
of the more active mind, may justly be termed rare. Butler’s pursuit, and the 
labors of those who study him, are incessantly conversant with the relation 
between the lower and the higher world. Such a pursuit will not fail to build 
up its own habit of mind; and it does not coincide with the habit of mind be- 
longing to any of the professions, as such, that have been mentioned. He 
does not write like a person addicted to any profession or pursuit; his mind 
is essentially free. He is the votary of truth, and he is bound to no other 
allegiance. 


In the second chapter Mr. Gladstone shows that Butler’s way 
of citing the Scriptures tends to exalt them in this skeptical age. 
A little chapter comparing Butler with the ancients brings out 
the writer’s wide classical knowledge. Certain “ mental quali- 
* Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. By THE Ricut Hon. 


W. E. GLapstone. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. pp. 370. 
$2. 
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ties’”’ and some “ points of positive teaching” are then dwelt 
upon. A somewhat full account is given of the editions through 
which the “Analogy” rapidly passed. It was made a subject of 
study in Scotland. For a time Butler was placed beside Aristotle 
among the books for final examinations at Oxford. His influence 
upon many writers isconsidered. As to his “ originality” a care- 
ful study is made, and it is admitted that certain men had pre- 
ceded him with the argument from analogy, but not in a way to 
make a deep impression. 

In the second part Mr. Gladstone labors mainly on the subject 
of the Future Life. He discusses the History of Opinion and the 
Schemes in Vogue, and argues especially against Universalism. 
He seems here to be rather remote from present questions, and 
it is very difficult at times to see just what he believes. He has 
had Rev. William R. Alger’s book under his hand, but has appar- 
ently given it little attention. Like an Anglican of the old type, 
he is mainly concerned with the Councils and the Creeds, and 
seems to know very little of modern thought except to frame a 
conservative and cautious protest against views which he does 
not care to examine fully. In this we see his limitation and are 


_ led to doubt the force of his essays except with those of his own 


age and temperament. What could be less adequate than such 
a statement as this ? — 

Man’s chief revulsion is from pain, and very little, comparatively, from evil 
considered independently of pain. Though our Saviour did not take on Him 


this indifference to sin, He did take on Him in full the revulsion from pain ; 
and here His struggle lay. 


The effect of reading this solid volume is to show one the great 
difference between the old and the new. Mr. Gladstone is a 
skilful apologist and is always cautious about committing himself 
to any statement thoroughly Calvinistic, but between him and the 
really new understanding of the Scriptures there is a great space. 
Butler illustrates this. He was an advanced thinker of his time. 
He had a very dim perception of the correlation of spirit and 
matter, and a full knowledge of that perfect and pervading corre- 
spondence was not to be reached without a teacher especially en- 
lightened to see it. The revival of the reading of the “Analogy ” 
is most interesting to our people, but to others we fear that it will 
bring little except an increased respect for the man. It may pre- 
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pare the way, however, for an extension of the great thought 
which Butler took from Origen, and which Origen had taken from 
those whose understandings had been opened, which thought 
made his text by Butler, is, — 

He who believes the Scripture to have proceeded from Him who is the 


Author of Nature must expect to find the same things in it as are found in 
Nature. 


CoLLEGE SERMONS.* 


To one who knows Bishop Lawrence these sermons come as 
the pleasing message of an earnest, honest ministry; to others 
they may seem rather homely to have been delivered in college 
chapels, but they will make their power felt even when taken from 
the printed page. The subjects are always interesting: “The 
Young Man’s Vision ” from the account of Elisha’s servant seeing 
the mountain full of horses and chariots; “The Challenge of 
Jesus ” as to what men thought of John the Baptist; “ Fixedness 
of Character” from EZEKIEL xviii. ; “‘The Worth of One Fact” 
from the man’s reply in JoHN ix. that, whereas he was blind, now 
he sees; “A Skilful Defence,” that of Nehemiah while rebuilding 
the city; ‘‘The Unchangeableness and the Changeableness of 
Faith,” from the Lord’s indirect answer when questioned if He 
were the Christ; “ The Prigst’s Taunt,” meaning the mocking by 
the priests of the Lord on the cross; “ Three Characters” of 
Peter’s trial before the Sanhedrim ; “The University Man in Ac- 
tive Life ;”’ “ Jesus in his Own City,” the unbelief at Nazareth ; 
“‘ Heavenly-Mindedness,” for Ascension Day; “ Privilege and 
Helpfulness;” “A Key-Note of College Life,” that they go for- 
ward; “A Servant of His Own Generation,” the baccalaureate 
of 1894 at Harvard. There is no learning brought into these 
sermons, there are no classical allusions, they are probably the 
simplest ever delivered in college chapels (we note so great a 
mistake as the saying that Nehemiah made the journey from Shu- 
shan to Jerusalem, “hundreds of miles,” in “three days,” when 
nothing of the kind is said or could be said), but every word is 
direct and morally weighty. Thus he says: — 


* Visions and Service. Fourteen Discourses Delivered in College Chapels. By 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bishop of Massachusetts. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1896. pp. 235. 
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To hear some good Church people talk, one would think that the final ob- 
ject of the Church is to have a dignified service, an interesting minister, and 
a comfortable and handsome building; or an elaborately organized parish 
with a society for every need and emergency possible, or a correct idea of the 
forms of the ritual and order of the Church. All of these, and many other 
good things of which we hear much, have their importance; they are all means 
to anend. The danger is, lest we pay so much attention to the means, to the 
sharpening and polishing of our instruments, that we forget the great work, 
the upbuilding of the walls, and their defence. If the whole thought, talk, 
and force of the Church could be brought to bear upon one thing, the founda- 
tion thing, on the person of Jesus Christ; if in these days we — you and I and 
all in the Church — should cease pressing our pet notions, or discussing our 
ideas on this or that method, should cease preaching ourselves, and turn 
thought, word, and life to the preaching of Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 
the fact that not only Jesus Christ did live to warn, help, and heal men in 
Palestine, but now liveth to warn, help, and heal us; that He is now waiting 
and watching for our confession of duty neglected and entrance on new duties 
begun as He waited and watched of old; that He is as grieved with our 
cowardly denials of Him, as He was with that of Peter; that He is bearing 
the load of our sin — if the Church should preach and realize that, there would 
be no question that her walls had been strengthened in these days. 


It is impossible to find out here the theology of this Episcopa- 
lian, for he seems hospitable to every new thought, but gives no 
evidence of having examined it as a student. Indeed he tells us 
much when he says in the baccalaureate that he keeps the “ Har- 
vard Memorial Biographies” containing the lives of the student 
soldiers at his right hand next to his Bible, so that, in hours of 
discouragement, he may dip into them and catch the noble spirit. 
He does, however, say in one place for the sake of illustrating 
changes in faith : — 


You know the popular belief of fifty years ago — the soul transported into 
unknown regions; the body resting in the ground; the great day when all the 
particles of flesh would gather and become again the home of the soul, and 
the man would stand ready for judgment. You know how the more intelli- 
gent study of Paul’s words, of our Lord’s resurrection, and the more spiritual 
interpretation of nature, have glorified the truth, cut away the pagan notion 
of the immortal formless soul, and interpreted man as one, soul and body, 
and how the resurrection is the entering into the higher life with spiritualized 
aspiration and form. Very imperfect our definition, you say. Yes, gloriously 
imperfect, with every new revelation of truth to be made more perfect. As 
Christ rose and Himself ascended into heaven, a spiritual state, so we shall 
rise, and clothed in spiritual form, we shall dwell with Him. 


Perhaps no volume of sermons was ever issued with so little 
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teaching in it, yet there can be no doubt that the frank, every-day 
thinking was not without effect, especially in its plea against 
worldliness, to which the Episcopalians are apparently liable on 
account of the leading social position of their body. But how 
this good man can publicly advocate cremation and still repeat, 
“‘T believe in the resurrection of the body,” may naturally excite 
inquiry from those outside, and from some within, his own com- 
munion. 


James McCosu.* 


As one reads this life story of the President of the College of 
New Jersey, commonly known as “ Princeton,” the mind is im- 
pressed with the sturdiness and heartiness of his long and in- 
tensely active life. There are some men of varied capacity who 
are called to labor now and then in several ways which seem to 
combine at last into some exceptional work, that calls for all the 
different experiences, and exercises them all in a perfectly satis- 
factory unity. Such was this life. Born in Ayrshire, in 1811, on 
a large and prosperous farm, educated at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, James McCosh showed a strong bent for the ministry, and 
at the same time no little aptitude for philosophy. Thus he lin- 
gered a while at the University before he became a preacher, and 
then he entered with tremendous vigor upon the care of a country 
parish. He never spared his great physical and mental powers 
in the writing and committing to memory of his sermons, and he 
never overlooked any person or neighborhood within his reach. 
He was an ardent Calvinist, and an uncompromising controver- 
sialist, yet his people found that he was a man of quick emotions, 
and they loved him for his unmistakable friendships. 

After some years of this sort of discipline he became professor 
of philosophy in Belfast, and so developed the other side of his 
mind, yet quite in harmony with his theology. This led up toa 
visit to Germany, and to further acute thinking. In 1866, at fifty- 
five, he spent some time in America, preaching very acceptably 
among the Presbyterians, and visiting the colleges. The result 
of it all, of every part of his experience, was that the call in 
* The Life of James McCosh. A Record chiefly Autobiographical. Edited by 


WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE. With Portrait. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1896. pp. 287. 
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1868 to be president at Princeton, found him wholly ready for it. 
There he dwelt twenty years as president, and during those years 
i a grand development of the old and rather unhopeful institution 
took place. New buildings sprang up, new professorships were 






created, the number of students was doubled, and the spirit of 





| the college was changed. Dr. McCosh was utterly opposed to 
| the elective system, he detested Hegelianism, he insisted upon 
| retaining Greek in its old place, and he was always sure that he 







was right; but he loved young men sincerely, he was very 
fatherly, and he was full of refined physical energy. Nor was he 
incapable of change, for he was always trying to improve existing 
conditions, and was, for instance, in favor of a revision of the 
Presbyterian standards. 

The autobiographical part of the book is very bright and pithy. 
It was written near the end of a long and successful career and is 
rather self-complacent, but it is always deeply interesting. In 
one place we have an account of a talk with Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, with the characteristic closing which shows the boldness of 
the writer : — 























In speaking of the controversy going on between Brewster and Whewell as 
to the plurality of worlds with living inhabitants, he expressed his astonish- 
ment that Whewell should have taken up the position so perversely, of deny- 
ing that the planets and stars must be inhabited. He thought it very unrea- 
sonable to suppose that God should have left so many material bodies 
uninhabited. On parting he held my hands for several minutes, and I pressed 
him strongly with the obligations and privileges of the gospel. 












Professor Sloane speaks thus of his beloved president : — 


Dr. McCosh was original in the use he made of the intuitions; he was 
original in his enforcement of realism as both the alpha and the omega, the 
source and the end, of speculation ; he was original in the place he made for 
experimental psychology; he was original among his contemporaries in his 
view that philosophy and religion are chapters of the same book; he was 
original in his treatment of evolution, which enabled him to wrest it from the 
hands of atheism and irreligion. 















This is as far as any one could go. Dr. McCosh’s many books 
have passed through several editions, but a doubt may be felt as 
to his penetration of the deeper problems of philosophy. For 
this he started with too many prepossessions, never reexamined. 
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A SINGULAR LIFE. 


THE last book * which Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has 
given to the public is regarded by some as her best, because of 
its containing so full a description of her ideal church and min- 
ister. She has certainly done her best here to involve in ridicule 
and contempt orthodoxy in general and Andover Seminary in 
particular, and she has painted in most striking colors the heret- 
ical church which she calls the “Church of the Love of Christ.” 
Nothing can be more drearily funny than her opening chapter in 
which the insipid theological students take their frugal supper, 
and then climb to their chilly rooms on Andover hill. 


“ Have an apple,” said Bent to Bayard. “It’s sour, but sound, It’s Bald- 
win year, or we shouldn’t get them except Sundays.” 

Bayard mechanically took the apple, and laid it down untouched. His eye 
wandered up the cold length of the long table decorated with stone china. 
Somehow, few aspects of the theological life struck his imagination so typic- 
ally as a big vegetable dish piled with cold, unrelieved Baldwins, to be served 
for after-dinner fruit on a winter day. 

Tompkinton shouldered himself out of the conversation, asked one of the 
fellows what hour the Professor had decided on for eternal punishment, and 
went out into the wintry air. 

“ Has the Professor tea’d you yet, Bent?” asked Bayard. 

“Oh, yes,” said Bent. “Ten of us at a time in alphabetical order. I came 
the first night, being a B. His wife and daughter were present, the only la- 
dies against such a lot of us. I pitied them. But Miss Carruth seemed to 
pity us. She showed me her photograph book, and some Swiss pickle forks, 
carved. Then she asked me if I read Comte. And then her mother asked 
me how many of the class had received calls. Then the Professor told some 
stories about a Baptist minister. And so by and by we came away. It was 
an abandoned hour. It was ten o’clock. 


This Bayard is a highly educated, athletic fellow, who is dis- 
posed to make light of the theology, and Miss Carruth, the Pro- 
fessor’s daughter, is as genuinely mischievous as a good-hearted 
girl can be, and they two are the leading characters of the book. 
But Bayard, when “called” to a seaside parish, clearly Glou- 
cester, does not pass the examination of the ordaining council. 
Here Mrs. Ward is at her fun again : — 


* A Singular Life. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1896. pp. 426. $1.25. 
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“Why,” said suddenly a sour voice at his elbow, “why do you consider 
yourself a child of God?” 

For three quivering hours the young man stood the fire of the most ingen- 
ious ecclesiastical inquisition which had been witnessed for many a year. He 
was patient beyond his years with the small clergyman from the small interior 
parish, whose hobby was that theological students were not properly taught 
their Bibles, and who had invented a precious catechism of his own, calcu- 
lated to prove to the audience how little they or the candidate knew of 
Boanerges, Gog and Magog, and the four beasts. Having treated these burn- 
ing questions satisfactorily, Bayard fenced awhile with the learned clergyman 
who was alive only in the dead languages. All went well enough until the 
theology of the young man came under investigation. Then a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s tongue appeared to darken the church. The oldest and 
deafest pricked up their ears. The youngest and best-natured grew uneasy. 
His uncle flushed. Professor Carruth coughed sternly. The moderator ruled 
and over-ruled, and tried with troubled kindness to quench the warming flame 
of ecclesiastical censure in which many a bright, devout young life goes out. 
Brand after brand, the inventions of theology were flung hissing at him. 

Did he believe that heathen, unacquainted with Christ, were saved ? 

What did he hold became of the souls of those who died in infancy ? 

If they happened to be born dead, what was their fate ? 

State explicitly his conception of the Trinity. Had none? Ah, Ah! 

Were the three Persons in the Trinity separate as qualities or as natures? 
Did not know? Ah, Ah! 

- State the precise nature, province, and character of each Person. Did not 
feel qualified to do so? Ha, hum. 

Could a man — did we understand you ?— become regenerate without wait- 
ing for the compelling action of the Holy Spirit ? 

Did not the first sin of a child justly expose him to eternal punishment? 
What? 


Bayard was rejected, and was then disinherited by his only 
relative, his uncle, who was strictly orthodox. But, while in the 
town, he had gained a drunkard’s heart by knocking him down 
when he was beating his child, and the rough people asked him 
to come among them; and they especially loved him after he had 
risked his life to save a wrecked sailor; and, while he suffered in 
poverty, his work and influence grew until he boldly assailed the 
saloons; and then, as Mrs. Ward has it, the church which had 
first called him was united against him, and of course the liquor 
dealers were, and so at last one of them killed him, just after he 
had been married to Miss Carruth, whose strong womanhood he 
had so much needed in his work. 


“T am not in the habit of making a fool of myself over ministers,” she had 
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saidtohim. “I never told one I liked his sermon, yet, in all my life; but I 
will say, you are better than I am. I have never even ¢ried to be what you 
are.” 

There is a serious fault in this book at nearly every turn, and 
that is the exaggeration without which Mrs. Ward cannot get on. 
One cannot help saying to himself, while reading, “There never 
was such stupidity at Andover, either in the faculty or the classes, 
there never was so puerile a council, nor so wicked a town, nor 
so hypocritical a church, nor such a wreck as a vessel going out 
full sail in a storm with a crew all drunk and running on the 
nearest reef as a matter of course, nor such a murder as a liquor 
dealer killing a clergyman with a stone in a crowd.” At the same 
time there is some truth in it all, and, if we can forgive the over- 
statement, we may get good from so vivacious and awakening a 
book, and from the nobleness of Bayard and Helen Carruth ; and 
the sustained power of the book impresses the reader deeply and 
holds his attention from beginning to end. 


Nature, Divinity, AND LIFE.* 


THE volume bearing this somewhat imposing title is well 
printed, and attractive in external appearance. As to its intrin- 
sic value, and the propriety of regarding its contents as poetry, 
we must leave our readers to judge after looking over the follow- 
ing selections, which fairly represent the whole. 

These lines are found in the early part of a four page piece 
entitled, “ Body, Pain, and Resurrection ” : — 


Said one, who stood upon his feet, 

I wish I sat upon a seat, 

Because my boots me badly treat! 

No fault of theirs, no fault of leather, 

But of the way they’re put together. 
* © * . 


Dead bodies are not seeds or roots,— 
They never put forth any shoots. 

And whether we die, or still remain, 
Our bodies never feel a pain — 

Have no more feeling than our boots. 


* Nature, Divinity, and Life. Gleanings of Inner Meanings. Poetical 
Sketches. 1896. London: E. W. Allen, 4 Ave Maria Lane, Paternoster 
Row, E. C. pp. 184. 
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A piece on “ London,” which occupies seventeen pages, begins 
thus : — 















London, London, I have written, 
Often, often,— am a Briton: 
With a title I am smitten, 
London is the word I’ve hit on. 





London, then, with its surroundings, 
London, and the people in it; 

Who can fathom, take its soundings ? 
Task immense! but I begin it. 


This on “ Uncongenial Employment,” is so brief that we are 
able to give it in full, It must rank among the best. 


















Mind not thy hard lot, nor how the storm rages ; 
We have to live on, on, on through the ages. 
What ¢hough thy hard ot is through wearisome toil, 
Which seems but to try all thy efforts to foil? 

It is hammering thee into strength and form, 

That thou mayest come out in good shape, and warm. 





We have hesitated to quote from the pieces dealing more 
directly with the “inner meanings,” from a fear that the style 
adopted in them might awaken a feeling in the reader quite dif- 
ferent from that intended by the author. 
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